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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF RELIGIONS* 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE conception of religion presupposes, a, God as object ; 
6, man as subject; c, the mutual relation existing between 
them. According to the various stages of development which 
men have reached, religious belief manifests itself either in 
the form of a passive feeling. of dependence, where the sub- 
ject, not yet conscious of his independence, feels himself 
wholly overmastered by the deity, or the object of worship, 
as by a power outside of and opposed to himself; or, when 


* Translated from the Dutch of Prof. J. H. Scholten, by F. T. Wash- 

burn. This constitutes the first part of Prof. Scholten’s History of Re- 
ligion and Philosophy. (Geschiedenis der Godsdienst en Wijsbegeerte.) 
Third edition. Leyden, 1863. Of this work there is a translation in 
French by M. Albert Réville (Paris, 1861); but this translation, which 
was made from an earlier edition, is very defective in the first part, 
Prof. Scholten having added a great deal in his last edition. There is 
‘also a translation of it in German, by D. E. R. Redepenning (Elberfeld, 
1868). This German translation has been revised and enlarged by Prof. 
Scholten, and is therefore superior in some respects to the original 
Dutch. The present translation has been revised upon it. 
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the feeling of independence has awakened, in a one-sided ele- 
vation of the human, whereby man in worshiping a deity dei- 
fies himself. In the highest stage of religious development, 
the most entire feeling of dependence is united in religion 
with the strongest consciousness of personal independence. 
The first of these forms is exhibited in the fetich and na- 
ture-worship of the ancient nations; the second in Buddhism, 
and in the deification of the human, which reaches its full 
height among the Greeks. The true religion, prepared in 
Israel, is the Christian, in which man, grown conscious of his 
oneness with God, is ruled by the divine as an inner power 
. of life, and acts spontaneously and freely while in the fullest 
dependence upon God. Since Christ, no more perfect reli- 
gion has appeared. What is true and good in Islamism was 
borrowed from Israel and Christianity. 

Although it is probable that every nation passed through 
different forms of religious belief before its religion reached 
its highest development, yet the earlier periods lie in great 
part beyond the reach of historical investigation. The his- 
tory of religion, therefore, has for its task the review of the 
various, forms of religion with which we are historically 
acquainted, in the order of psychological development. 


CHAPTER I, 
FETICHISM. THE CHINESE. THE EGYPTIANS. 


I, FETICHISM. 


The lowest stage of religious development is fetichism, as 
it is found among the savage tribes of the polar regions, and 
in Africa, America, and Australia. In this stage, man’s 
needs are as yet very limited and exclusively confined to the 
material world. Still too little developed intellectually to 
worship the divine in nature and her powers, he thinks he 
sees the divinity which he seeks in every unknown object 
which strikes his senses, or which his imagination calls up. 
In this stage, religion has no higher character than that of 
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caprice and of love of the mysterious and marvelous, mixed 
with fear and a slavish adoration of the divine. The worship 
and the priest’s office (Shaman, Shamanism) consist here 
chiefly in the use of charms, to exorcise a dreaded power. 
From this savage fetichism the nature-worship found among 
the Aztecs in Mexico, and the worship of the sun in Peru, 
are distinguished by the greater definiteness and order of 
their religious conceptions and usages. In them the gods 
have names, and an ordained priesthood cares for the reli- 
gious interests of the people. The highest form to which 
fetichism has attained is the worship of Manitou, the great 
spirit, which is found among the ancient tribes of North. 
America. 


2. THE CHINESE. 


When man reaches a higher development, caprice and 
chance disappear from religion. Having outgrown fetichism, 
man begins, as is the case among the Chinese, to distinguish 
in the world around him an active and a passive principle, 
force and matter (Yang and Yn), heaven and earth (Kien and 
Kouen). We have here nature-worship in its beginnings. 
In this stage, even less than in fetichism, is there a definite 
idea of God, much less a conception of him as personal and 
spiritual lord. The Chinese, from the practical, empirical 
point of view peculiar to him, recognizes the spiritual only in 
man and chiefly in the state. His religion, therefore, is con- 
fined exclusively to the faithful keeping of the laws of the 
state (the Celestial Kingdom), in which he sees the reflection 
of heaven, to the recognition of the Emperor as the son and 
representative of heaven, and to the worship of the fore- 
fathers, especially of the great men and departed emperors, 
to whose memory the Chinese temples, or pagodas, are dedi- 
cated. The origin of this religion dates, according to the 
tradition, from Fo-hi (2950 B. C.), the founder of the Chinese 
state. In the fifth century before Christ, Kong-tse, or Kong- 
fu-tse (Confucius), appeared as a reformer of the religion of 
his countrymen, and gathered the ancient records and tradi- 
tions of his people into a sacred literature, which is known 
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by the name of the “King” (the books), “ Yo-King” (the 
book of nature), “Chu-King” (the book of history), “Chi- 
King” (the book of songs). The contents of the “King” 
became later with the Chinese sages Meng-tse (360 B. C.) 
and Tschu-tsche (1200 A. D.) an object of philosophical 
speculation. The doctrine of Lao-tse, the younger contem- 
porary of Kong-tse, which lays down as the basis of the 
world, that is of the unreal or non-existent, a supreme prin- 
ciple, Zao, or Being, corresponds with the Brahma doctrine of 
the Indians, among whom he lived for a long time; but this 
doctrine never became popular in China. 


3. THE EGYPTIANS. 


The worship of nature, which is seen in its beginnings 
among the Chinese, exhibits itself among the Egyptians in a 
more developed form as theogony. Here also the reflecting 
mind rose to the recognition of two fundamental principles, 
the producing and the passive power of nature, Kneph and 


Neith, from which sprang successively the remaining powers 
of nature, time, air, earth, light and darkness, personified by 
the fantasy of the people into as many divinities. The Egyp- 
tian mythology also (none has as yet been discovered among 
the Chinese) exhibits a like character. Fruitfulness and 
drought, the results of the Nile’s overflowing and receding, 
are imaged in the myth of Osiris, Jsis, and Typhon. The 
visible form under which the divine was worshiped in Egypt 
was the sacred animal, the bull Agzs, dedicated to Oszris, the 
cow, dedicated to /szs, as symbols of agriculture; the bird 
Ibis, the crocodile, the dog Anubis, and other animals, whose 
physical characteristics impressed the as yet childish man, 
who saw in them the symbol, either of the beneficent power 
of nature which moved him to thankfulness, or of a destruc- 
tive power which he dreaded and whose anger he sought to 
avert, The religion of Egypt was not of a purely spiritual 
character. To the man whose eye is not yet open to the 
manifestation of the spiritual around him and in him, the 
divine is not spirit, but as yet only nature. The animal, 
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although in the form of the sphinx approaching the human, 
holds in Egyptian art a place above the human as symbol of 
the divine. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ARIAN NATIONS. 
I. THE EAST ARIANS, THE INDIANS. 


In the development of religion among the Indians, the fol- 
lowing periods may be distinguished :— 

a. The original Veda-religion. 

6. The priestly religion of the Brahmins. 

c. The philosophical speculation. 

@. Buddhism. 

e. The modified Brahminism after Buddha, in connection 
with the worship of Vishnu and Siva. 


a. The original Veda-religion. 


The original religion of Arya originated in Bactria. From 
thence, before the time of Zoroaster, it was brought over, 
with the great migration of the people, to the land of the 
seven rivers, which they conquered, and which stretched from 
the Indus to the Hesidrus. It consisted, according to the 
oldest literature of the Veda, in a polytheistical worship of 
the divine, either as the beneficent or the baneful power of 
nature. The clear, blue sky, the light of the sun, the rosy 
dawn, the storm that spends itself in fruitful rain, the winds 
and gales which drive away the clouds, the rivers whose fruit- 
ful slime overspreads the fields, —these moved the inhabi- 
tants of India to the worship of the divine as the beneficent 
power of nature which blesses man. On the other hand, he 
changed under the impression of the harmful phenomena of 
nature, the dark and close-packed clouds which hold back the 
rain and intercept the sunshine, the parching heat of summer, 
which dries up the rivers and hinders growth and fruitfulness, 
and these also he erected into objects of awe and religious 
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adoration. From this view of nature sprang the Indian my- 
thology. The oldest divinity (Deva) of the Indians is Varuna, 
the all-embracing heaven, who marks out their courses for the 
heavenly luminaries, who rules the day and the night, who is 
lord of life and death, whose protection is invoked, whose 
anger deprecated. After him, the great ruler of nature, there 
appear, in the Veda hymns, Indra, the blue sky, god of light 
and thunder, the warrior who in battle stands beside the com- 
batants ; Vayu, the god of the wind, the chief of the Maruts, 
or the winds; Rudra, the god of the hurricane; Vritra, the 
hostile god of the clouds; Ahi, the parching heat of summer. 
In the mythology of the people, Indra, god of light, aided by 
Vayu and Rudra, wages war with Vritra, — who, as god of 
the clouds, holds back the rain and the light, — and appears 
as opponent of the destructive Ahi. The other divinities also 
which appear in the Vedas are personified powers of nature, — 
the twin brothers Aswins (equites), or the first rays of the sun, 
Ushas the maiden, or the rosy dawn, Surya, Savitri, the god of 
the sun. Great significance is given in the Indian mythology 
to Agni, the god of fire, who burns the sacrifice in honor of 
the gods, who conveys the offerings and prayers of men to 
gods and their gifts to men, who gladdens the domestic the 
hearth, lights up the darkness of night, drives away the evil 
spirits, the Ashuras and Rakshas, and purges of evil the souls 
of men. Religion, still wholly patriarchal in form, and free 
from hierarchical constraint and from the later dogmatic nar- 
rowness, bore in this earlier stage of its development the 
character of the still free and warlike life of a nomadic people 
living in the midst of a sublime nature, where everything, the 
clear sky, sunshine, and boisterous storm, mountains and riv- 
ers, disposed to worship. As yet the Indian knew no close 
priestly caste. Worship consisted in prayers and offerings, 
especially. in the Soma-offering, which was offered as food to 
the gods. No fear of future torment after death as yet em- 
bittered the enjoyment of life and made dying fearful. Yama 
was the friendly guide of the souls of heroes to the heaven of 
Indra or Varuna, and not yet the inexorable prince of hell 
who tormented the souls of the ungodly in the kingdom of the 
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dead. Of later barbarous usages also, such as the widow’s 
sacrificing herself on the funeral pile of her departed husband, 
there was as yet no trace; and in the heroic poetry, as yet 
not disfigured by later Brahminical alterations and additions, 
the heroes Krishna and Rama appear as types of courage and 
self-sacrifice, and not, as later, as avatars, or human incarna- 
tions, of the deity. 


b. Brahminism. 


When the nomadic and warlike life of the nations of India in 
the land of the seven rivers, in connection with their removal 
to the conquered land of the Ganges (1300 B. C.), gave place 
to a more ordered social constitution, a priestly class formed 
itself, which began to represent the people before the deity, 
and from its chief function, Brahma, or prayer, took the name 
of Brahmins, i.e, the praying. This Brahma, before whose 
power even the gods must yield, was gradually exalted by the 
Brahmins to the highest deity, to whom, under the name of 
Brahma, the old Veda divinities were subordinated. Brahma 
is no god of the people, but a god of the priests; not the 
lord of nature, but the abstract and impersonal Bezng, out of 
whom nature and her phenomena emanate. From Brahma 
the priest derives his authority ; and the system of caste, by 
which the priesthood is raised to the first rank, its origin. 
The worship of Brahma consists in doing penance and in 
abstinence. Yama, once a celestial divinity, now becomes 
the god of the lower world, where he who disobeys Brahma 
is tormented after death. Immortality consists in returning 
to Brahma; but is the portion only of the perfectly godly 
Brahmin, while the rest of mankind can rise to this perfect 
state only after many painful new births. The Brahmin, in 
the exclusive possession of religious knowledge, reads and 
expounds the Vedas (knowledge), exalted to infallible scrip- 
ture, and on them constructs his doctrine. 

Thus the once vigorous, natural life of the Indians gave 
place to a conception of the world which repressed the soul, 
and annihilated man’s personality. The many-sidedness of 
the earlier theology resolved itself into the abstract unity of 
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an impersonal All, and thus the glory of nature passed by 
unmarked, as nought or non-existent, and lost its charm. 
At the same time, the old heroic sagas were displaced by 
legends of saints, and the heroic spirit of the olden epic by 
an asceticism which repressed the human, and before whose 
power even the gods stood in awe. With Brahminism the 
religion lost its original and natural character, and became 
characterized by a slavish submission to a priesthood, which 
abrogated the truly human. 


c. The Speculative Systems. 


The doctrine of the Brahmins occasioned the rise of vari- 
ous theological and philosophical systems. To these belong, 
first, the “ Vedanta,” (end of the Veda) or the dogmatic-apol- 
ogetic exposition of the Veda. This contains (1) the estab- 
lishment of the authority of the Veda as holy scripture re- 
vealed by Brahma, and also of the relation in which it stands 


to tradition ; (2) the proof that everything in the Veda has 
reference to Brahma; (3) the ascetic system, or the disci- 
pline. To explain contradictory statements in the older and 
later parts of the Veda, Brahminical learning makes use of 
the subtleties of an harmonistical method of interpretation. 
Second, the “ Mimansa” (inquiry), devoted to the solution 
of the problem, How can the material world spring from Brah- 
ma, or the immaterial? According to this system, there is 
only one Supreme Being, Paramatma, a name by which 
Brahma himself had been already distinguished in Manu’s 
book of law. Outside of this highest Bezug, there is nothing 
real. The world of sense, or nature, (Maya, the female side 
of Brahma), is mere seeming and illusion of the senses. The 
human spirit is a part of Brahma, but perverted, misled by 
this same illusion to the conceit that he is individual. This 
illusion is done away with by a deeper insight, by means of 
which the dualism vanishes from the wise man’s view, and 
the conceit gives place to the true knowledge that Brahma 
alone really exists, that nature, on the contrary, is nought, 
and the human spirit nothing else than Brahma himself. 
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Third, the “Sankya” (criticism) originating with Kapila, in 
which, in opposition to the “ Mimansa,” the individual being 
and the real existence of nature, in opposition to spirit, is 
laid down as the starting-point, and the result reached is the 
doctrine of two original forces, spirit and nature, from whose 
reciprocal action and reaction upon each other the union of 
soul and body is to bé explained. Is this union unnatural, 
then the effort of the wise man should be to free himself, 
through the perception that the soul is not bound to the body, 
from the dominion of matter. In this system, there is no 
room for an infinite being, for, if a material world exist, then 
must God be limited by its existence, and therefore cease to 
be infinite, that is God. The Sankya philosophy here came 
in conflict with the orthodox doctrine of the Brahmins, and 
prepared the way for Buddhism. 


a. Buddhism. 


Against Brahminism Buddhism arose as a reaction. Sid- 
dharta, son of Suddhodana, the King of Kapilavastu, of the 
family of the Sakya, (about 450 B.C.) moved by the mis- 
ery of his fellow-countrymen, determined to examine into 
the causes of it, and, if possible, to find means of reme- 
dying it. Initiated into the wisdom of the Brahmins, but 
not satisfied with that, after years of solitary retirement 
and quiet meditation, penetrated with the principles of the 
Sankya, he traversed the land as pilgrim (Sakya-muni, Sra- 
mana, Gautama) and opened to the people of India a new 
religious epoch. The tendency of the new doctrine was 
to break up the system of caste, and free the people from 
the galling yoke of the Brahminical hierarchy and dogmas. 
While in Brahminism man was deprived of his individuality, 
and regarded only as an effluence from Brahma, and tor- 
mented by the fear of hell, and by the thought of a ceaseless 
process of countless new births awaiting him after death, 
whence the necessity of the most painful penances and chas- 
tisements, Sakya-muni began with man as an individual, and 
in morals put purity, abstinence, patience, brotherly love, and 
2 
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repentance for sins committed above sacrifice and bodily mor- 
tification, and opened to his followers the prospect, after this 
weary life, no more to be exposed to the ever-recurring pains 
of new birth, but released from all suffering to return to Nir- 
vana, or nothingness. While Brahminism drew a distinction 
between man and man, and with hierarchical pride took no 
thought of the Sudra or lower class of the people, and limited 
wisdom to the priestly caste, Sakya-muni preached the equal- 
ity of all men, came forward as a preacher to the people, used 
the people’s language, and chose his followers out of all 
classes, even from among women. Both of these opposed 
systems are one-sided. In Brahminism, God is all, and man, 
as personal being, nothing ; in Buddhism, man is recognized 
as an individual, but apart from God, while in both systems, 
the highest endeavor is to be delivered from, according to 
Brahminism a seeming, according to Sakya-muni a really 
existing individuality, the source of all human woe, and to 
lose one’s self either in Brahma or in the Nirvana. 

Less on account of his doctrine, in which there is found 
neither a God nor a personal immortality, than on account of 
the universal character of his words and of his life, Sakya- 
muni continued in honor after his death, as the benefactor of 
the people and as the Buddha, the wise, pre-eminently ; and 
afterwards was deified, and took his place in the ranks of the 
recognized yods as their superior. Thus there arose in Bud- 
dhism, by a departure from the doctrine of the master, a new 
polytheism. This was afterwards, through the influence of 
the Brahminical priestly caste, suppressed in India, but spread 
over other parts of Asia, to the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and also to China. 


e. Later modification of Brahminism in connection with the 
worship of Siva aud Vishnu. 


While Brahminism saw itself menaced by the steadily in- 
creasing influence of Buddhism, the former nature-religion, 
dispossessed by the Brahmins, asserted its rights in the wor- 
ship of Siva in the valleys of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
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in that of Vishnu on the banks of the Ganges. Siva is the 
Rudra of the Veda, the boisterous god of storms, the giver 
of rain and growth. Vishnu is the same divinity among 
other races, conceived under the influence of a softer climate 
in a modified form as the blue sky. Both divinities, originally 
belonging to different parts of India, were afterwards taken, 
first Vishnu, and then also Siva, into the theological system 
of the Brahmins, and formed with Brahma, but not until the 
fourth century after Christ, the trimurti, according to which 
the one supreme being Parabrama is worshiped in the three- 
fold form of Brahma the creating, Vishnu the sustaining, and 
Siva the destroying power of nature. To this later period of 
Brahminism belongs also the alteration of the old epics, the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, by which the heroes Rama and 
Krishna are represented as avatars, that is incarnations 
or human impersonations, of Vishnu. In this also there 
is evidently an effort to bring the deity, conceived as the 
abstract One, into closer union with man, an effort which 
is likewise visible in the later Yoga system of the Brahmins, 
in which, by the admission of Buddhistic elements, the visi- 
ble world is recognized as real, the old rigid asceticism 
mitigated, Vishnu represented as the soul of the world, and 
immortality taught as a return of the individual soul to 
Brahma. 


2. THE WEST ARIANS, IRANIANS. 
[THE BACTRIANS, MEDES, PERSIANS.] 


The ancient religion of the Bactrians in the period before 
Zoroaster was patriarchal, and consisted in the worship of 
fire, as the beneficent power of nature, and of Mithras, the 
god of the sun, combined with that of the good spirits (Ahu- 
ras), among which were Geus-Urva (the spirit of the earth), 
Cpento-mainyus (the white spirit), Armaiti (the earth, or 
also the spirit of piety), and of the hero-spirits Sraosha, Trae- 
tona, which as light and darkness are distinguished from An- 
gro (the black spirit). 

Later, as it seems, the theology and worship of the neigh- 
boring nomadic Arya penetrated to these nations, and caused 
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a religious conflict which ended with the migration of Arya 
to the South. At this period Zarathustra * (Zoroaster) came 
forward under the Bactrian priest and King Kava Vistaspa, as 
defender and reformer of the religion of the fathers against 
the encroachments of a strange doctrine. The Devas (Zend, 
Dews) or the gods of the Indian Veda appear with Zarathustra 
as evil spirits. Not Indra, but the hero Traetona, wages war 
with Ahi (Zend, Azhi), while the kavis, or priests, are attacked 
by him as deceivers and liars. From the belief in good spir- 
its (Ahuras, 2. ¢. the living, and Mazdas, 2. ¢., the wise), the 
ancient genii of the country, Zarathustra developed the be- 
lief of one highest God, Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd, Greek, 
’Ovouctng), a doctrine which he received by divine inspiration 
through the mediation of the spirit Srasha. Ahura-Mazda, 
surrounded by the Amesha-Spenta (Amshaspands), or the 
holy immortals, not until later reduced to seven, is the crea- 
tor of light and life. The hurtful and evil, on the contrary, is 
non-existence (akem), and in the oldest. parts of the Avesta, 
the Gathas, which go back to Zarathustra and his first follow- 
ers, is not yet conceived as a personal being. First in the 
Vendidad, written after Zarathustra, does Angro-mainyus 
(Ahriman), or the evil one, with his Dews, although subordi- 
nated to Ahura-Mazda, gain a place in the Iranian conception 
of the universe, as the adversary of Ahura-Mazda, and as the 
cause of evil in the natural and spiritual world. From these 
conceptions there was developed in the later Parsism the sys- 
tem of the four periods of the world, each of three thousand 
years, in the book “ Bundehesh.” In the first period, Ahura- 
Mazda appears as creator of the world and as the source of 
good. The creation, completed by Ahura-Mazda in six days 
by means of the word (Honover), is in the second period de- 
stroyed by Angro-mainyus, who, appearing upon the earth 
in the form of a serpent, seduces the first human pair, created 





* According to Buusen 3000 or 2500 B. C., Haug 2000 B. C., Max 
Miiller 1200 B. C., Max Duncker 1300 or 1250 B. C., and according to 
Reeth. I. p. 348, who still puts Vistaspa before Darius Hystaspes, between 
589 and 512 B.C. 
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by Ahura-Mazda. In the third period, which begins with 
the revelation given to Zarathustra, Ahura-mazda and An- 
gro-mainyus strive together for man. After this follows, in 
the fourth period, the victory gained by Ahura-Mazda. Sosi- 
osh (Saoshyas), the deliverer already foretold in the Vendi- 
dad, appears. The resurrection of the dead, not taught by 
Zarathustra or in the Vendidad, takes place. The judgment 
of the world begins ; the good are received into paradise and 
the sinners banished to hell. At last, all is purified, and 
Angro-mainyus himself and his Dews submit themselves to 
Ahura-Mazda, whose victory is celebrated in heaven with 
songs of praise. 

Thus among the Iranian races, out of the old patriarchal 
worship of fire and light, on the occasion of the religious 
struggle with the Indian Arya, and under the influence of 
Zarathustra, there was developed the dcctrine of one supreme 
God,* who, surrounded by the good spirits of heaven, wages 
war against evil, whence arose later the moral opposition 
between Ahura-Mazda and Angro-mainyus resulting in the 
victory of the good principle over the bad. The old dualism 
of force and matter, beneficent and destructive powers of 
nature, light and darkness, becomes in Parsism moral. The 
deity, no longer identified with nature, becomes a personal, 
spiritual being, the creator of mankind; and the end of the 
world’s development is conceived as the triumph of the good. 
Hence the high rank which the doctrine of Zarathustra and 
its further development holds in the history of religion. 


3. THE GREEKS. 


As man rises in spiritual development, nature becomes to 
him a revelation ever more and more manifold of the divine. 
To the Greek (Pelasgi, Hellenes) the whole of nature was 
living, and his imagination peopled her everywhere with di- 





* The doctrine of the Zervana akarana (infinite time) as the original 
One, from which the opposition between Ormuzd and Ahriman was held 
to spring, dates from a later period. 
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vine beings, who in wood and field, in rivers and on moun- 
tains (Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, Sileni, &c.), hovered friendly 
round him. The Greek was indeed distinguished from other 
nations by this richer and more elevated view of nature; but 
he excelled them most of all in this, that the divine object 
which he worshiped was conceived both in form and charac- 
ter after the human. Zeus, Phoebus Apollo, Pallas Athene, 
Aphrodite, Ares, Hephaestus, Hestia, Hermes, Artemis, were 
originally powers of nature personified, as some epithets in 
Homer™® still indicate; but they became, sometimes under 
the same names, types of power and lordship, science and 
art, courage and sensuous beauty. While Dionysus, Deme- 
ter, Hades, and Persephone remained earthly, and Helios, 
Eos, Iris, and Hecate, heavenly divinities, and Oceanus, Posei- 
don, Amphitrite, Proteus, and Nereus ruled the waters, Zeus 
was conceived as the god of the sky and of thunder, who 
hurled the bolts, the great king and lawgiver, the father of 
men, and Hera, originally the air, became the protecting god- 
dess of married life ; Apollo, the god of light, who shot forth 
his arrows, not at first identified with Helios, became the god 
of divination and poetry, who led the choir of the muses; the 
goddess of light, Athene, became the contentious goddess of wis- 
dom; Aphrodite, born of the foam of the sea, once the symbol 
of the fruitful power of nature, later, encircled by the Graces, 
became the type of womanly beauty and charm, to which the 
strength of man, personified in Ares, corresponds. In like 
manner in the later mythology, Hepheestus, the god of fire, 
appeared as the god of the forge, Hestia, the goddess of fire, 
as the protector of the household hearth, and Hermes, the 
god of the storm and of rain, as the messenger of the gods, 
the type of cunning and craftiness, while Artemis, the god- 
dess of the moon, the fruitful mother of nature, took the 
character of the chaste maiden, the goddess of hunting, who 
with her nymphs and hounds nightly roamed the fields and 
woods. The monsters, the Sphinx, the Minotaur, the Cy- 
clops, the Centaurs, symbols of a yet unhuman or half human 





* Zede xedawegic, aldépe vaiwv, vedeAnyepéra Zede, "Hpn Bodmic, yavaiomeg "AVHVN. 
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power of nature, were overcome by the Greek heroes, Per- 
seus, Hercules, Jason, Theseus, CEdipus, the types of human 
strength and valor. The religious festivals were enlivened 
by trials of men’s strength and skill in games, and the histo- 
rian and poet offered to the gods the products of human 
genius. In the religion of the Greeks, however, the moral 
element, although not passed over and in the Greek epic and 
tragedy not seldom expressed in grand characters, stood nev- 
ertheless too little in the foreground, so that the worship of 
the divine, as in the older nature-worship, especially in the 
feasts in honor of Dionysus and Aphrodite, was marked by 
immoral practices. The conception of a future life, which 
taken in connection with a future retribution has a moral ten- 
dency, had but little attraction for the Greek, who rejoiced in 
the glory of the earth, and sawin nature and in man the 
kingdom of the divine. The passage from the earlier poet- 
ical nature-worship to the worship of the divine in human 
form seems to be indicated in the war which Olympian Zeus 


waged with Cronos and the Titans. The origin and develop- 
ment of the various elements and powers of nature, Chaos, 
Eros, Uranus, Gzea, the Giants, Styx, Erebus, Hemera, A£ther, 
&c., became, with the poets and philosophers after Homer, 
matters of speculation, of which the theogonies of Hesiod, 
Orpheus, Pherecydes, and others furnish proof. 


4. THE ROMANS. 


In the religion of the Greeks, the zsthetic and moral char- 
acter of the Grecian people was deified, and in the Romans 
also we see how that which men value most exerts an influ- 
ence upon their worship of the divine. The primitive religion 
of the Romans, borrowed from the Sabines and Etruscans, 
bears everywhere, in distinction to that of the Greeks, the 
marks of the practical and political character of the Roman 
people. The oldest national divinities are, first, Jupiter or 
Jovis, the god of the heavens, Mars or Mavors, the god of the 
field and of war, Quirinus (Janus ?) the protector of the Qui- 
rites, afterwards, together with Juno (Dione) and Minerva, 
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worshiped in the Capitol, (Dii Capitolini); second, Vesta, 
and the gods of the house and family, the Lares and Pena- 
tes ; third, the rural divinities, Saturnus, Ops, Liber, Faunus, 
Silvanus, Terminus, Flora, Vertumnus, and Pomona; fourth 
and last, personifications, in part of the powers of nature, 
Sol, Luna, Tellus, Neptunus, Orcus, Proserpina, in part of 
moral and social qualities and states, such as Febris, Salus, 
Mens, Spes, Pudicitia, Pietas, Fides, Concordia, Virtus, Bel- 
lona, Victoria, Pax, Libertas, and others. Peculiarly Roman 
also is the conception of the manes, or shades of the de- 
parted, who hover as protecting genii about the living. Af- 
terwards, along with the culture of the Greeks, their gods 
also were taken, although rather outwardly than inwardly, 
into the spirit of the people, and the original character of the 
gods of Latium was modified after the new mythology. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the worship of the Romans re- 
tained its political and practical character. The priests (sa- 
cerdotes) Flamines, Salii, Feciales, the Pontifices with , the 
Pontifex Maximus at their head, the Augurs, were likewise 
officers of the state, and did not form a hierarchy apart from 
the state and alongside of it. 


5. THE CELTS, 


Among the Celtic tribes in Brittany, Ireland, and Gaul, 
and on both banks of the Rhine, out of an aboriginal life of 
nature characterized by wildness and license, religion devel- 
oped itself in the form of the worship of two chief divinities, 
a male divinity, Hu, the begetting, and a female, Ceridwen, 
the bearing, power of nature. The priesthood busied itself 
with speculations about the divine, the origin of the world, 
and the continued existence of man after death, conceived in 
the form of the transmigration of souls. Nor did the people’s 
faith lack the conception of good and evil spirits, fairies, 
dwarfs, elves, which to the still childish fancy are objects of 
fear or superstitious veneration. To the service of these di- 
vinities the priesthood, the Druids, were consecrated, and be- 
side them the bards, or poets, held a more indepenaent place. 
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6. THE GERMANS AND SCANDINAVIANS. 


More developed intellectually is the nature-religion of the 
ancient Germans (Teutons) and Scandinavians, which betrays 
thereby the character of the Aryan race to which these na- 
tions, like the Celts, originally belonged. The highest god 
of the Germans is Wodan, called Odhin among the Norse- 
men, the god of the heavens, and of the sun, who protects 
the earth, and is the source of light and fruitfulness, the spirit 
of the world, and the All-father (Alfadhir). From the union 
of heaven and earth, there springs the god Thunar or Donar 
among the Germans, Thor among the Norsemen, the bold 
god of thunder who wages war against the enemies of gods 
and men. Besides these there are the sons of Wodan, Fro 
(German), Freyx (Norse), the god of peace, Zio (German), Tyx 
(Norse), the god of war, Aki (German), Oegir (Norse), god of the 
sea, Vol (German), Ullr (Norse), god of hunting, and others, to 
whom are joined feinale divinities, such as Nerthus (German), 
Jordh (Norse), the fruitful goddess of the earth, Holda (Ger- 
man), Freiya (Norse), the goddess of love, Nehalennia, god- 
dess of plenty, Frikka (German), Frigg (Norse), the wife 
of Wodan, mother of all the living, Hellia (German), Hel 
(Norse), the inexorable goddess of the lower world. Opposed 
to these divinities (Asen and Asinnen) stands Loko (Ger- 
man), Loki (Norse), enemy of the divine. In addition to 
these there appear in the Norse and German Sagas, besides 
the heroes, a multitude of spirits, good and hostile, giants, 
elves, Elfen (German), Alfen (Norse), white spirits of light, and 
black dwarfs, house, forest, and water spirits. The worship 
was most simple, and, as was the case with the ancient Sem- 
ites, the Indians of the Veda, and the Greeks, as yet indepen- 
dent of temple service and priestly constraint. The holy 
places of the Germans -were woods, and hills, and fountains, 
and in the mysterious rustling of the leaves and in the mur- 
muring of the waters the pious spirit caught the breathing of 
the deity.* The father of the house is priest, and the recog- 





* Of the Germans Tacitus writes, Germ, c. 9, “Eos nec cohibere 
parietibus Deos neque in ullam humanioris speciem assimilare, ex mag- 
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nition by these races more than elsewhere of worth in wo- 
man is apparent also in their religion. In the description of 
the kingdom of the dead in the German-Norse mythology, 
Walhalla is the abode of the heroes, hell the gathering place 
of the other dead. Notwithstanding these still childish con- 
ceptions, there was revealed in the moral character and heroic 
spirit of the German forefathers the germ of a higher devel- 
opment, which makes the nations of Germany and Northern 
Europe capable beyond others of a constantly higher concep- 
tion and estimation of the Christian religion.* 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Wisdom and virtue be only destinies appointed to man to follow, 
whence we ought to seek all our knowledge, since they be such 
guides as cannot fail ; which, besides their inward comfort, doe lead 
so direct a way of proceeding, as either prosperitie must insue, or, 
if the wickednesse of the world should oppresse it, it can never be 
said that evil happeneth to him who falles accompanied with virtue. 
— Sidney's Arcadia. 


“Ts this one of us, or is he a stranger?” is the enumeration of 
the ungenerous ; but to those by whom liberality is practiced, the 
whole world is but as one family. 

A wise man should relinquish both his wealth and his life for 
another. All is to be surrendered for a just man when he is reduced 
to the brink of destruction. — Vishnu Sarma. 





nitudine coelestium arbitrantur. Lucos ac nemora consecrant deorumque 
nominibus appellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident.” 


* Among the Roman writers who furnish us with information upon the 
religion of the Germans, Tacitus deserves mention, in his “ Germania,” 
as well as in his “Annales” passim. The chief source with regard to 
the Norse religion is the older Edda, under the title * Edda Semundar 
hin Froda.” 
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INTERVIEWS AND CONFERENCES IN 
EUROPE. 1869. 


BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 


I wrore for your readers lately my impressions of the ten- 
dencies of Christian thought abroad during my recent visit 
there, and with your favor I propose now to carry out the 
same line of thought in an off-hand sketch of interviews with 
prominent theologians, and in some notes of public religious 
conferences. I wish to do this in all frankness and simplicity, 
as among friends and scholars whom I know and who know 
me well, and without passing myself off for what I am not or 
do not expect to be. The fact that my article in your August 
number was spoken of with some fullness and favor by sev- 
eral writers among my old and cherished associates of course 
deepens my respect for their fairness and my sense of their 
kindness, which a change of ecclesiastical relations has not 
diminished. I may be allowed to say that I went abroad not 
only oppressed by the heavy burdens unwisely and unjustly 
put upon me, but a good deal worn down by thirty-four years 
of constant service in the pulpit, and of constant effort to do 
all in my power to help on the branch of the Christian church 
in which I was educated I went just as I was, a minister of 
the Broad Church school, and also, as in my humble way, an 
American scholar of the Unitarian denomination, but without 
Anti-Trinitarian prejudices, earnest to study and report the 
philosophical, theological and religious tendencies of Europe. 
In England I preached every Sunday in friendly congrega- 
tions, and visited freely among all classes of Christians. It 
was a great surprise to me to be received so cordially, not 
only where I preached, but among entire strangers, especially 
by prominent leaders of the Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
Churches, and I can account for the fact only by the impor- 
tance which the rising power of our country was then giving 
anew to every educated American, however unpretending, 
and by the circumstance that I was seeking correct informa- 
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tion upon European Christianity in order to communicate it 
to friends at home through the columns of a leading and 
high-toned American newspaper. In one case, where I 
thought that the unexpected attention paid me might be 
given under a wrong impression of my position, I was at 
pains to set my new friends right upon the facts, although I 
found that they had not been deceived, and that they were 
aware that they were entertaining an American liberal on 
the ground of scholarly fellowship. Since leaving England 
and visiting Germany, my views were considerably modified 
in some respects; and since July, 1869, I have not been iden- 
tified with any Anti-Trinitarian organization, although I am 
not, willing to renounce any of my former liberal spirit or my 
personal regard for Christian persons’ belonging to such 
organizations. . 

I saw pretty largely the Christian liberals of England, 
especially those of the Unitarian name, and they seemed to 
me to be an intelligent, gentle, devoted and laborious body of 
men. Mr. Martineau is of course their intellectual leader, 
and his insight and brilliancy are too well known to need any 
word from me. As a preacher, however, he is far less sympa- 
thetic and kindling than I supposed, and it is as an essayist 
that he has most power. I learned also that he has good 
executive ability, and does well whatever he undertakes. 
The Unitarians are greatly and justly proud of his gifts, 
whilst they freely criticise some of his opinions and disposi- 
tions. Nor are they alone aware of his merits. I heard him 
named with respect by the highest dignitaries of the Estab- 
lished Church, especially as a champion of high morality and 
religious philosophy against the rising materialism; and he 
is acknowledged to be in his way one of the strong men of 
England. His position is so fully stated in his own words 
as to need little illustration from me, and I will only say that 
I was surprised that he affirmed so little of what is regarded 
as historical evangelical religion by the more positive Unita- 
rians of America as sometimes to omit from the prayers in 
his service-book the clauses that ask blessings “through 
Jesus Christ.” He seemed to me to favor a very wide plat- 
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form of what is called “Free Religion;” and he takes the 
ground in an address on the Free Christian Association, if 
my memory does not err, that. no free-thinkers need be de- 
terred from joining from unwillingness to be called Christian, 
since the word “ Christian” does not so much designate the 
members of the Association as the sphere of its action, as its 
work is to be in a Christian community ; just as the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association indicates the work to be 
done in Great Britain and foreign parts. 

I was present at the Conference of the Free Christian 
Association in London, at Free Masons’ Hall, and thought its 
proceedings memorable. The short ritual service prepared 
by Mr. Martineau was beautiful and edifying, and the two 
sermons — for two there were in one evening — were fresh 
and interesting, although neither of them very positive in 
distinctive Christian faith, Athanase Coquerel discoursed 
charmingly as ever, in French, on the worth of character 
above dogma, and Rev. Keegan Paul, an Episcopal minister, 
preached upon religious progress about as eloquently as our 
friend O. B. Frothingham would have done, and with about 
as much latitude. This gentleman told me that he had per- 
fect right by canon law to preach in that hall, but not in 
any dissenting chapel; and surely he gained his hearing at 
the cost of his hearers, for the hall was the worst-ventilated 
room that I ever encountered: and I do not know what Eng- 
lish lungs are made of that they could stand such an atmos- 
phere, with neither windows nor open doors to purify it; for 
I am sure that an American audience would have rebelled in 
a half hour against the infliction. The old Unitarians did 
not seem to like this association, because it disparaged the 
regular line ; yet some prominent Unitarians were earnest for 
its success, not so much from its fellowship with free-think- 
ers, as from its welcome to liberal orthodox men of the Dis- 
sent and the Established Church, and from the hope of a 
broader Christian brotherhood that might relieve them of 
their painful sectarian limits. One very prominent Unitarian 
preacher said to me that they looked with hope to Gladstone 
and the Broad Church in the future, whilst the Independents 
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(orthodox) looked more to John Bright and the old orthodoxy. 
He also said that the Unitarians as political liberals were 
quite strong, and had seventeen members of Parliament, far 
more even than the popular sect of Methodists had. The 
chief trouble with the Unitarian leaders seemed to be the 
want of young men of ability to enter the ministry, a trouble 
which of course is not confined to them alone. I thought 
that the Parker type of belief was prevailing over the Chan- 
ning type, and the church spirit, especially the use of the 
sacraments, was declining among English Unitarians, and I 
was so told. 

I met many of the Unitarian clergy and laity, and always 
with cause:to respect their worth. Dr. Sadler, of Hamp- 
stead, and Mr. James of Bristol, were wonderfully after the 
best pattern of Massachusetts liberals, hearty gentlemen and 
scholars, full of intelligent promise, whilst Charles Beard and 
the younger Carpenter appeared to be the genial and accom- 
plished leaders of the new culture, with greater popular sym- 
pathy than the Martineau school. Miss Cobbe carries the 
strongest pen in the liberal ranks, little as she comprehends 
the objective facts and principles of the Christian revelation, 
and writes in the tone of a great philosopher the intuitions of 
a noble woman. It is hard to find more sterling kindness 
and fidelity than in Mr. Spear, the Secretary of the Unitarian 
Association, nor more good sense and good fellowship than 
in Mr. Ireson of Islington. Mr. Marshall, editor of the “In- 
quirer,” impressed me as a useful and effective man. Samuel 
Sharpe and Sir John Bowring, the former by his solid scholar- 
ship and stout Puritan manhood, and the latter by his over- 
flowing courtesy and enthusiasm, seemed to be the leading 
laymen. 

My impression is that Unitarianism in England loses in 
the agricultural regions and gains somewhat among the man- 
ufacturing and perhaps among the mercantile classes. There 
is something in its rationalizing and ethical spirit that suits 
men of mercantile and scientific turn, whilst its freedom from 
church dignitaries pleases certain merchants and masters 
who like to run their chapels on cash principles, and hold the 
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ministers responsible directly to them and their common 
sense. In the agricultural districts, on the contrary, the 
great. landholders rule in alliance with the bishops and the 
established clergy, and the mass of people easily follow their 
powerful and ancient lead. The great obstacle in the way of - 
the Unitarians as a denomination seems to be that they insist 
upon an Anti-Trinitarian dogma that is offensive to the ma- 
jority of Christians, and at the same time urge a catholic 
charity that is more effectively presented by others who are 
nearer the general belief. 

I met some of the leading Independents, such as Mr. Bin- 
ney, who is probably their weightiest man, and Newman Hall, 
who is their most popular speaker. Mr. Binney struck me 
as a solid and kindly character, and a ready thinker and 
speaker, but not up to our American style of orthodox liber- 
als, such as Bushnell and Beecher. I conversed, however, 
little with him, and may have understood his pertinacity, in 
claiming for his own sect the exclusive right to the title 
“Congregationalists,” as implying more narrowness than is 
justly to he attributed to him. I saw Mr. Spurgeon, but only 
in public, and to hear him preach is both an interview and 
a conference ; for he let himself out fully to several thousand 
people, and convinced me, as I never before was convinced, 
of the power of dozwe/s as well as brains in a preacher. His 
gift is largely in his full juices, his abounding animal spirits, 
and he seems, as I believe I wrote elsewhere, to float his 
great audience at will upon the broad sea of his large sympa- 
thy, in the good old ship built of stout Bible timber. He is a 
kind of E. H. Chapin run into the John Bull type, with 
apparently full allowance of beef and beer, and mind amply 
fed from the old Baptist and Puritan fathers and a small store 
of the new literature and art. England and America would 
gain by having twenty Spurgeons, if not purchased by the 
sacrifice of our one Chapin. 

I saw quite a considerable number of the clergy of the 
Established Church, and conversed freely with men of all 
shades of opinion from the most extreme ritualism to the 
broadest rationalism. Surely this is the most comprehensive 
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of all the leading churches of Christendom, and nowhere on 
earth are such differences of opinion tolerated under one 
ecclesiastical rule. Yet these differences may be exaggerated, 
and we must not forget that the English Church on the whole 
‘ keeps its old ground, and looks with suspicion upon all radi- 
cal innovation in either direction. The ritualists of the St. 
Alban’s type are not encouraged by the great body of High 
Churchmen, and the more pronounced representatives of the 
Broad Church movement are as little favored in that quarter. 
Yet it seemed to me that the characteristic English modera- 
tion was telling decidedly upon the warring elements of the 
church, and bringing the wings into more vital play with the 
main body. I attended a high church service at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London, where Dr. Pusey was in the chan- 
cel, and the Earl of Devon, the representative of the oldest 
noble family in England (the Courtenays), was a worshiper, 
with other men of his rank. The object of the service was 
prayer for the union of the church throughout the world, and, 
at a public meeting afterwards for the same purpose, Dr. 
Pusey expressly disclaimed extreme views of ritual externals, 
and gave the main emphasis in the sacrament of the com- 
munion not to any mysterious change in the bread and the 
wine, but to the fact of Christ’s spiritual presence in the rite, 
and: the Earl of Devon followed him in the same view, urging 
such real presence as the essential faith of the English 
Church, and as too vital to be confounded with any ques- 
tions of costume or manner. The rationalist tendency 
appears also to have found its limit, and such moderate men 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Master of the Tem- 
ple Church, Dr. Vaughan, are looked upon with more favor 
as representatives of the liberal spirit within the Church than 
more extreme men who show less respect for the Scriptures 
and the historical standards of belief. I met the Archbishop 
of Canterbury only at a great dinner, and had no opportunity 
to converse with him, a loss which I greatly regretted ; for 
he seemed to me to have the good sense and Christian tem- 
per that his position demands, and which his brethren every- 
where would do well to study, whilst the Archbishop of York 
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had more the air of the old prejudice and carried the look of 
the typical John Bull in his build and manner. Dr. Trench, 
Archbishop of Dublin, whom I met several times socially, 
struck me as a scholarly, accomplished, and effective man, 
with more of the American cast of face and quiver of nerve 
than is usual with Englishmen, —a look perhaps that was tem- 
porary and came from the agitation of the Irish Church Bill. 
He was bitterly opposed to that Bill, and thought it unjust to 
Protestantism to impoverish its own institutions and virtually 
strengthen Romanism, where its churches and bishops were 
already among the richest in Christendom. But he insisted 
upon the largest possible reserve of resources for the dises- 
tablished church, and has shown, I think, great wisdom and 
ability in reorganizing its materials. He expressed great 
interest in the favor which his works had found in America, 
and decidedly and pleasantly dissented when I told him that 
American publishers took it for granted that an archbishop 
and peer was content with fame and had no need of Ameri- 
can money from his books. 

I saw the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), now Bishop of 
the larger and richer diocese of Winchester, and found him 
very genial and communicative, quite ready to talk over lead- 
ing subjects of American and English interest. He seemed 
to me very much of an ecclesiastical statesman, and some- 
thing of a man of the world, as well as an elegant scholar 
and hard-working bishop. He was free, as well as kindly, in 
his remarks upon his brother bishops who lately went to 
Lambeth from our America, and was willing to compare his 
impressions of them with mine. Disraeli has given a pretty 
fair picture of him in “ Lothair,” as the bishop who was so 
bright in his conversation, and so adroit in arranging the early 
service that committed the noble heir to the Church of Eng- 
land. I thought him a High Churchman, with a keen sense 
of the intellectual perplexities of sincere seekers after truth, 
and with great impatience of all extravagances that tend to 
unsettle faith in positive religion, and substitute either ration- 
alist theories or fantastic ceremonials for solid Christianity, 
In Rome he would have made a grand cardinal, and would 

4 
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perhaps be a match for Antonelli in shrewdness, and have 
gone beyond him in genuine sagacity,— enough so to have 
stopped the extravagances of the late Gécumenical Council. 

I have alréady spoken of the leading liberals of the Eng- 
lish Church, especially Professor Jowett, who has since been 
chosen Master of Balliol College, and Dean Stanley, whom I 
met again at Rome and Naples, and who expressed to me his 
pleasure in opening Westminster Abbey for the funeral of 
one of the merchant princes of America, — George Peabody ; 
whilst he has since proved the range of his fellowship by his 
manly sermon after the interment of the body of Charles 
Dickens there. I believe that I have not published hereto- 
fore the fact that the dean expressed to me great satisfaction 
in saying his word for our American nationality in the Ab- 
bey, in a sermon on Sunday, July 4, 1869, during the Ala- 
bama excitement, and at finding some Americans in the 
audience to assure him of their response to his disposition. 

He was kind enough to admit me to the meeting of the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, which was in 
session in the Jerusalem Chamber of the Abbey, and very 
much such a body of men as our old-fashioned, scholarly 
clergy of Massachusetts, in the days when Harvard College 
was all in all, and academic ways were dominant, and white 
cravats and dress hats were the clerical fashion. I heard 
some of the discussions, and was interested in their practical 
and pastoral character,as among a body of ministers who 
were working hard for the good of their parishes, and ready 
to learn and to do anything that might be useful to them. It 
seemed odd to see so many wear their academic costumes, 
both the hood and the gown, but this is the habit of English 
churchmen, and I saw a clergyman conducting the services 
of a mission to the very poor in London, with his college 
hood over his surplice. Very likely the people were better 
pleased with the full dress than if he had appeared in plainer 
attire, for the poor do not like to be treated in any excep- 
tional way, as if undress or slipshod style were good enough 
for them. This college air was not the only point in which 
these English clergymen reminded me of our old Massachu- 
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setts ministers, for our ministers were, like them, a part of 
the State establishment, and represented the best society as 
well as the highest education. of the community. In most 
respects, a Massachusetts scholar may find himself quite at 
home among the University men of England. Both have 
much of the same quiet way in society and reserved manner 
of speaking, although the English are colder and slower, and 
as readers and speakers they are far behind educated Ameri- 
cans generally, in distinctness and fire. 

I was glad to see some good specimens of the leading Ro- 
man Catholics abroad, and my first interview with any con- 
spicuous personage was with Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, near 
the beautiful lakes of Killarney. He was of a new style of 
character to me, —a stout, genial, sagacious man, with all the 
air of an established prelate, with a theological tone remark- 
ably free from extravagance, and quite as earnest to honor 
the Scriptures as to affirm his church or priesthood ; quite a 
statesman also, and not fond of any ideas or movements hurt- 
ful to the union of Ireland with England, — far more desirous 
of being a British bishop than a merely Irish one, and free 
to express his misgivings as to any extravagances of democ- 
racy or imperialism that might be suggested to the coming 
council at Rome. He held the old doctrine of the Pope’s 
infallibility as head of the church, but wished no straining of 
the dogma to new issues ; and he held to the doctrine of the 
Syllabus with certain explanations. I was sorry not to fall in 
with him again in Rome, but was glad to see his name among 
the non placets in the vote upon the test question. 

I saw also the ruling spirit of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England, Archbishop Manning, and did not wonder at his 
distinction. He struck me as altogether the most wide- 
awake theologian that I had met, —a scholar, thinker, writer, 
and pastor of remarkable ability. I had two full and free 
conversations with him on the most important subjects, and 
he gave me such notice as to an American student, declaring 
in the heartiest way the importance of America to Christen- 
dom, and his satisfaction at finding so many Americans ready 
to listen and read what he called Catholic truth without preju- 
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dice. He gave me his late publications, some of which were 
new to me, especially his short addresses on practical sub- 
jects, which were remarkable for their sweep of thought, 
their wide illustration, and their telling points. He seemed 
to live in his works, and:to be fully aware of the bitter oppo- 
sition to him in England, whilst alive to the intense encour- 
agements to him from his own people. He was like a com- 
mander at his post, awake to every word of good and ill that 
came to his camp. Whilst I was with him, some sisters of 
charity came for his counsel and blessing, and a Monsignor 
from Rome knelt to kiss his ring, with perhaps a message 
from the pope. A cooler, keener man than myself, Dr. E. A. 
Park of Andover, got the same impression of his power that 
I did, and thought him the most glowing man in England, and 
the most stirring preacher. He seemed to me too much 
aglow to last long, and to be as ascetic as he was laborious. 
The Cardinal in “ Lothair” reminded me of him in some re- 
spects, although that portrait brings in some characteristics 
of Cardinal Wiseman, and only on its severer side and in its 
self-denying traits does it represent Manning. I thought the 
English gentry very hostile to him generally, yet I heard some 
Episcopal bishops, among others his own brother-in-law, say 
that they did not doubt his sincerity, much as they deprecated 
his influence. Here in America he would be less under the 
sting of hostility, and of course less excited and stimulated 
by opposition, since here state patronage does not back up 
religious zeal, and Christian prelates are not, as such, schem- 
ing politicians. It seemed to me that, with all the vigor of 
reaction towards Rome in the English Church, of late years, 
the movement has been signally checked ; the English devo- 
tees, who sought more religious zeal than their own too worldly 
establishment affords, have found often to their cost that there 
is a good deal of the world at Rome, and sometimes a large 
slice of the flesh and the devil too. Archbishop Manning 
certainly has very little of the flesh; I have no reason to 
ascribe to him any unusual share of the devil. I part from 
him here with saying that he seemed to describe himself not 
very wrongly, when he told me that he was a Methodist of 
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the Catholic sort, and not merely his own feeling, but the life 
of the church universal, filled his heart with joy. So much 
for a man wholly a stranger to me before, whom I met in my 
little pilgrimage, and of whom I was told by an American 
priest, that I need not try to see him, for he was so cold and 
reserved that I could not get a word out of him. Some 
reader may like to know, in illustration of the zeal of Roman 
Catholic devotees in England, that I received a note from the 
brilliant lady supposed to be the Lady St. Jerome of “ Lo- 
thair,” soliciting interest in her mission college, and I was 
sorry not to find her at home when I called at her house, — if 
that is the name for so stately a residence of hall and garden 
and forest. 

I tried to see all phases of English life, as in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, where the men were much to see, 
and the speaking little to hear. I also attended a meeting of 
men of science, in memory of Faraday, where I was aston- 
ished to hear the Prince of Wales complimented for conde- 
scending to preside there ; and I was tempted to believe that 
those marvelous students of nature had learned utterance 
from the dumb creatures that lived before man appeared, for 
there was but one of them, I think, who spoke in a voice that 
Americans would call articulate. I also attended the Social- 
ist Congress in London, over which Thomas Hughes (Tom 
Brown) well presided, and was struck by the cheering proofs 
of the progress of co-operative labor and investment in Eng- 
land, and also by the rough vigor of the few women who took 
part in the proceedings, and who had not a particle of the 
feminine air and fine dress of many of our American sisters 
of the progressive school. 

I have little to say of interviews or conferences in France, 
for most people of mark were out of the city, and I failed to 
see Father Hyacinthe and Dr. Presensé, the Archbishop of 
Paris, and Monseigneur Maret, each a characteristic leader in 
his own way, and the latter perhaps the most formidable op- 
ponent of Ultramontanism among Catholics in Europe. There 
are many Protestant chapels and preachers in Paris, but one 
is surprised to find the Roman Catholic religion so dominant. 
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The most remarkable new book that I happened to get hold 
of, the “ Fathers and Sons,” by Legouvé, took it for granted 
that the only choice is between Romanism and Deism, and, 
whilst his wife and child preferred the former, he much pre- 
ferred the latter. Is it not much the same in government 
there, and do not Frenchmen generally seem to think the only 
choice is between imperialism and individualism, and so to 
lack the moderation, self-control, the idea of local representa- 
tion and central co-operation, which illustrate the true Prot- 
estant liberty and law in civil affairs? The French are like 
water, and they rush in a mass under a mighty head, or are 
evaporated into atoms. But how beautiful is their capital! 
Germans, our cherished brothers, spare Paris, if you can, for 
it belongs to all Europe, to America, and to the whole world: 
Spare it, or every mark of reckless violence on its churches, 
palaces, halls and arts will be the monument of your Van- 
dal hand ; and Vandals you are not, and do not wish to be. 
Germany is now the central interest of Christendom, yet 
its thought and faith are far less definite than its statesman- 
ship and war powers. I received the impression, during my 
few weeks there, that religion was gaining ground, among the 
educated classes and among the people; and that there was 
an earnest desire for a vigorous, dignified, practical adminis- 
tration of Christianity, as the basis of education, civil order, 
household purity, and reverence, as well as of personal recti- 
tude. I met the great scholars of Berlin, and was surprised 
at their depth of thought and range of culture, on subjects at 
all within my limited knowledge. They seemed to me to. be 
the most thorough thinkers and scholars that I had met in 
Europe ; and that new University of Berlin has left a deeper 
mark on my poor thinking powers, though far less upon my 
fancy, than the charming and romantic old quadrangles of 
Oxford. In Germany many local conferences are held annu- 
ally, and I tried to preserve notes of them all; yet the two 
most marked and representative bodies are more general, and 
cover the whole ground, — I mean the Evangelical union and 
the Protestant union,—the former orthodox, the latter lib- 
eral, in its theology. Before speaking particularly of these, I 
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will state that I have reports of other conferences of German 
Christians held last year, — fourteen, seven of which seem to 
have been exclusively for pastors and preachers, who showed 
pretty decidedly the differences of opinion now almost 
universal among theologians, and quite as decided a disposi- 
tion, with a few exceptions, to get along together as well as 
posssible, — to bring the old faith and the new science into 
line. Besides these, there was a Protestant mass meeting at 
Worms, a Lutheran conference in Hanover, a church-day in 
Thuringia, a conference called by the Consistory in Gnadau, 
the Evangelical Conference at Halle, (Professor Tholuck tak- 
ing the lead), the Gustavus Adolphus Union and the Home 
Mission. In looking over these notes, I am struck with the 
small proportion of laymen present; as, for example, at the 
Gustavus Adolphus Union at Baireuth, August 17-19, which 
raised last year 207,801 thalers for missions, mainly for 
Roman Catholic people, without including the contributions 
of the women’s branches, there were only fifty-two laymen 
among two hundred and forty-one members present. In this, 
as in other respects, I find it hard to understand the apparent 
indifference of German men to religion, especially to personal 
activity for its interests. Generally the Protestant Churches 
in Germany are more neglected by leading men, and have a 
poorer look, than the Catholics Churches, and the Protestant 
clergy are, socially, made of too little account. The reason 
of the painful and frequent subordination of the clergy may 
come from the fact that they are too dependent upon the 
state without being adequately sustained, and, in some cases, 
the crown robs them of their dignity under the name of pat- 
ronizing them; whilst in England the crown leaves the 
clergy to its own high prerogatives, and, when it nominates 
bishops, does not presume to interfere with them or their 
clergy in their own sphere. It seems to me that the laity 
always respect clergy more when these are guarded by insti- 
tutions beyond the caprice of church committees or political 
managers. If the people have voice in choosing them, it 
should be under law, and not merely in self-will or state 


policy. 
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The Evangelical Church-day at Stuttgart, Aug 31 to Sept. 
3, and the Protestant Church-day at Berlin, Oct. 6, repre- 
sented well, I think, the most conspicuous tendencies of Ger- 
man Christians. German orthodoxy apparently rallied in 
good force at Stuttgart; and the court preacher, Prelate 
Gerok, began by urging his brethren to meet the occasion in 
the full daylight of evangelical grace and truth. Professor 
von der Golz, of Basle, introduced the discussion with a paper 
on the religious antagonisms of the present as compared with 
the age of the Reformation in their resemblance and their 
difference. The old antagonism between Catholicism and 
Protestantism still makes union impossible ; yet the conflict 
is limited to words, and no longer deals in blows. He then 
reverted to the new controversies which were common to all 
Christian confessions. The two ages are related in the most 
extreme struggle between adherence to established authori- 
ties and the assertion of personal freedom; related in the 
crisis in which church life finds itself with the collective pub- 
lic life. Still greater is the difference. Then the contest 
was on the broad, universal foundation of the old church and 
its saving truths in order to the way of salvation ; now the 
everlasting foundations of Christianity are questioned, such 
as Sin, Salvation, the Godhead of Christ. Two controversies 
mingle in the party life of to-day, —the opposition between 
positive Christianity and the religion of mere humanitarian- 
ism, or between Christian believers and non-believers, and 
between a conservative and a progressive direction of Chris- 
tian faith and life. The first opposition excludes Christian 
fellowship, the second promotes it. The conflict within the 
latter must be carried on in the consciousness that we stand 
on the common ground of faith. Therefore a false polemic 
spirit is to be shunned, and no true union is to be con- 
demned. 

The mild tone of the paper brought out the more warlike 
champions of the old orthodoxy, who assailed the Protestant 
Union for putting everything to the vote of majorities, and 
leaving the sanctities of faith to the vulgar prejudices of 
party, —a strain of remark that drew loud amens from the 
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assembly. Dr. Kahnis also protested against the writer’s 
slight regard for points at dispute between the confessions, 
and stood up valorously for his high Lutheranism. 

The second day Dean Burke read a paper on the question, 
“Can the school as such renounce the religious teaching and 
education of the youth committed to its charge?” and re- 
plied in the negative, contending that the school had not its 
end in itself, but in those spheres of life for which it was 
instituted and to which the church belongs. Besides, reli- 
gious discipline does not hinder, but completes secular cul- 
ture, by training the conscience and affections, which are as 
important as knowledge. He urged the need, not only of 
general religious truth, but of positive Christian instruction 
in schools. The meeting adjourned to attend the Congress 
of Home Missions at the same place. This occasion, with 
the Evangelical Meetings at Halle, May 24 and 25, and again 
October 11, showed pretty well the conservative temper of 
German orthodoxy against the old Popery and the new Ra- 
tionalism, as the Protestant mass meeting at Worms, May 31, 
and the Protestant day at Berlin, October 6, showed the spirit 
of the progressives, 

South Germany, especially the Heidelberg theologians, 
headed by Schenkel, seemed to lead the liberal movement ; 
and there is an evident opposition between them and the 
Prussian Church so great as to refuse the use of any church 
in Berlin to the Protestant ultra liberals, and oblige them to 
hold their meeting in a gymnasium hall. These progressives 
are furious, not only against the recent moves of the Pope 
and the Jesuits, but against all clerical caste and dogmatism, 
and urge the independence of each congregation as the 
ground of all church co-operation, and would build up the 
German Church from the combination of free congregations, 
instead of drawing it from ecclesiastical corporations or con- 
sistories. They also insist upon keeping sectarian influence 
out of the schools, and limiting religious instruction to such 
truths and duties as best promote private and public virtue 
and fit the young to be true to the state, to which, and not to 
the church, they say that the schools belong. They also 
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declare against ail creeds and dogmas that interfere with loy- 
alty to Christ, their only Master, and disclaim all intention 
of warring against the Christian religion or the Protestant 
Church. The affinities of those liberals are evidently with 
the free-thinking tendencies of European Christians; yet 
they take in a great variety of believers, and are by no means 
to be regarded as wholly Anti-Trinitarians, for some of them 
in their way affirm vehemently their acceptance of a trinal 
distinction, not only in the manifestations, but in the being 
of God. With them, as in Germany generally, Anti-Trinita- 
rianism is not looked upon as a test of liberality, but rather 
as a form of sectarianism not to be urged as a test. 

The Swiss held at Geneva, August 10 and 11, their Preach- 
er’s Conference, and seem to have had a good time. Coulin 
led off with a fiery sermon against free-thinkers. Professor 
Oltramare offered the opening prayer, and Professor Mounier 
took the chair. Professor Godet read a paper on Christ as 
the only head of the church, and was followed by Professor 
Mounier in the same vein. Deacon Hirzel said a good word 
for the liberals, and counseled good feeling among all honest 
Christians; to whom M. von Muralt replied by hitting at 
those who would make a pope of philosophy and pantheism, 
and he wanted only the gospel. A storm of applause fol- 
lowed his words, and the president stopped it. Pastor Kraus 
and two others spoke in the same vein of the so-called _posi- 
tivism, and were sharply met by Pastor Langhanns and Pro. 
fessor Godet. Fervent prayer ended the first session, and 
the evening was spent in charming sociality on the beautiful 
estate of M. Plantamour, among groves, before richly spread 
tables, under flashing lamps of many colors, where theologi- 
cal asperities were forgotten. 

The next day Pastor Bungener read a paper on the 
universal priesthood and its practical consequences in the 
church. Strictures were made upon the too clerical tone of 
this fine address, and Professor Bouvier wished to wipe out 
the distinction between clergy and laity. Professor Oltramare 
claimed for the clergy no magic power, but only an especial 
charge of a trust common to the laity, and was sustained by 
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Schier and Pronier, whilst Godet urged the pastor’s official 
position. Pastor Depland argued for the free church instead 
of the state church, and Giiden spoke of the difficulties in 
the way of a free church. Deacon Hirzel urged the distinc- 
tion between religion and the church, and the worth of large- 
ness of heart. The evening was again spent delightfully at 
a generous friend’s estate, M. Saladin of Chambery. 

There was another convention in Switzerland at Lausanne 
in September, where Victor Hugo presided, and advised his 
regiment of male and female visionaries to set mankind right 
in general and Europe in particular. One lady orator made 
a hit by telling the gentlemen not to trouble themselves to 
put aside their cigars when,she spoke, as they proposed doing, 
since she spoke as a human being, and not merely as a 
woman, and she was willing to take her chance with the 
other speakers, and stand smoke and fire like the men. 

Of Italy I have written enough elsewhere, and I will only 
say that, with a hundred others, I had an interview with the 
Pope, and saw the mustering of the members on the way to 
the Council. He is more of a man than I thought, and 
means to carry out the strict and consistent theory of Popery 
to the last point. My impression is that he expected to leave 
his temporal power for a time, and meant to make hay while 
the sun shone, and carry from his throne a sceptre of infalli- 
bility more powerful and lasting than the Roman kings. But 
what a sudden change! Last November his soldiers were 
every day parading the streets of Rome, and I saw a French 
battalion at drill in Civita Vecchia the day I embarked for 
France. Pope and Emperor are one again in grief, and I 
have no word of reproach for them now. 

I meant to close this article with a few thoughts on the 
religion of Europe in general, and especially upon the rela- 
tion between its leading men and its institutions ; but I have 
tired your patience enough for the present. 





“No ore is so much alone in the universe as a denier of God.” 
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A REQUIEM. 


A sHADOw on the household, 
Where joy has been so long ; 
A sadness in our spirits, 
And “sorrow in our song.” 


We miss the kindly welcome 
That met us at the door ; 

We grieve that on our pathway 
That voice will cheer no more. 


Yet hath it pleased the Father 
To call her gently home, 
Ere o’er her active being 
The chill of age had come. 


No faltering by the wayside, 
No weariness of life ; 

No wrestling of the spirit 
With long and painful strife. 


Still wrought the busy fingers ; 
Still beamed the cheerful smile ; 

Till, watched by loving kindred, 
She laid her down awhile. 


Then came the holy angel, 
Whose name to us is Death, 

And gently closed the eyelids, 
And hushed the parting breath. 


And softly then we laid her 
Upon her bed of rest, 

While loving hearts around her 
Pronounced her memory blest. 


The blessings of the lowly, 
That cluster round her name, 

From many an humble dwelling 
Like holy incense came. 


























SONG FOR ALL SEASONS, 


O ye fair flowers, that blossomed 
Beneath her fostering love, 

Are there not brighter flow’rets 
That graced the home above? 


O ye pure souls, that watch us 
From yon bright realms of air, 

Doth not some holier mission 
Await her spirit there? 





SONG FOR ALL SEASONS. 


SprING is abroad on the new-born earth, 

With a smile of joy and a song of mirth ; 

And it sparkles and rings in the morning air, — 
“‘God’s world — how fair!” 


And Summer comes with her crown of grace, 

And a glow of beauty is on her face, 

And a whisper of bliss in the noontide air, — 
“ God’s world — how fair!” 


And Autumn comes with his harvest-train 

Of peace and plenty on hill and plain, 

And a hum of content in the afternoon air, — 
“God’s world — how fair!” 


And Winter comes in her robes of white, 

And the moon sends down from her throne of light 
A silvery sound on the midnight air, — 

“God’s world — how fair!” 
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THE 
VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


BY THOMAS HILL, L.L. D. 


II. 

BuT some man will say, after reading the article in the 
September number of this magazine, If this be so, how can 
there be any lack of religious faith in the world? How can 
men be skeptical or irreverent, if the evidences of religion 
are so obvious and so strong as this writer thinks them to be? 

I answer that the truths of number, of space, and of time, 
are exceedingly obvious and absolutely certain, and yet the 
majority of men have very little knowledge of arithmetic, 
geometry, and algebra; the first principles of mechanics, and 
of chemistry, and of physiology, are obvious and certain, and 
yet very few men have a genius for those sciences, or any 
great learning in them ; the same may be said of the arts of 
life, — neither knowledge nor skill even in mechanical trades 
being common ; and the most obvious facts of consciousness 
which make the alphabet of logic and metaphysics, although 
in the minds of all men, are observed and known of very few. 
Why, then, should we be surprised that the truths of natural 
religion, although obvious and certain, are known to few, and 
operative upon comparatively few persons? In all the lower 


- branches of thought we need teachers, and a man would gain 


very little, were he not through the aid of teachers, by the 
living voice, or by the immortal page, put in possession of 
that which has been attained in past ages. The student of 
geometry to-day is heir to all the intellectual wealth of sixty 
or seventy generations of men of genius, who have labored 
at this simplest of the sciences. The student in other 
branches has a similar heritage, only not coming down from 
quite so distant a past. And, without this wealth accumulated 
by the industry of past ages, the student would be poorly 
fitted fur his labors, and his knowledge at the day of his 
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death would be nothing in comparison with the learning 
which is actually attainable in our day. 

Thus also’ in religion.. The arguments in the preceding 
paper were not written from original observation and thought. 
All religious thinkers of the present day find in sermons, in 
conversation, in books, even in romances, and in poems, the 
accumulated wisdom of many generations, and their own 
thought is modified and enriched by this inheritance from the 
saints. Above all, the religious thought of the present age is 
modified by the voice of that Teacher who stands alone and 
unapproachable in the clearness of his vision of God ; unlike 
all other teachers in the fullness and certainly of his knowl- 
edge. He taught us how to interpret nature, and gave the 
sanction of his authority to the inductions which we might 
otherwise have failed to make, or, making, might have re- 
garded as doubtful. Those who reject his authority, and 
refuse to admit any conscious influence from him upon their 
thought, are apt to become bewildered in their reasonings 
upon divine things ; reasoning dogmatically upon premises 
which endeavor to contain and define the Infinite. 

On the other hand, when we consciously admit his influ- 
ence, he leads us to the point of view whence we can see the 
truth of his teaching ; just as every skillful teacher of lower 
things leads the pupil to demonstrate the truth of theorems 
which the pupil never could have discovered for himself. 
Thus the law holds good for every student, in every science, 
that faith must precede knowledge ; it is not a vain or foolish 
direction in religion also. Believe, that you may understand. 
If any man would know the things of God, let him learn that 
they are not to be eliminated by acts of skeptical criticism. 
I have known pupils fail to learn geometry, by carping at the 
enunciation of its axioms and postulates, and at the state- 
ment of its theorems. The things of God are to be learned 
by coming in a humble, reverent, and believing spirit, to the 
consideration of the views held by those whose faith in God 
is strongest and most operative on their lives. He that 
would master the Calculus must not begin by carping at the 
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doctrine of infinitesimals, or ridiculing the notion of a line 
flowing from a point. He must come in the faith that New- 
ton’s fluxions, and Leibnitz’s differentials, are true and valua- 
ble instruments, and that it is worth his while to learn to 
handle them. 

In like manner, he that would have the consolation and 
strength of a religious faith, must not begin by metaphysical 
puzzles about the Infinite, about the efficacy of prayer, or the 
nature of predestination ; he must come believing that the 
saints of past ages were in possession of a marvelous secret, 
by which out of weakness they were made strong, and in the 
midst of suffering were filled with joy; a secret worth his 
while to obtain, to use in his own warfare with the powers of 
evil. That secret, the saints declare, is the knowledge of 
Christ, trust in his promises, hope in his presence and aid. 
The four Gospels, and the accompanying books of the New 
Testament, are the perennial spring, whence flow streams of 
life-giving water. Let the student of religion daily drink 
thereof, going to that volume with unprejudiced, but with a 
trusting and believing, heart ; and, seeking first to understand 
the spirit of the Master, let him endeavor daily to live, to act, 
and talk, and think, and feel, as the Lord and his chosen and 
sanctified twelve set the example. He cannot pursue this 
course in sincerity, and with earnestness, without feeling di- 
vine things growing clearer, and the sweet influences from 
God, promised by the Lord, lifting him into a more divine 
and blessed life ; and, if he persevere in this rational way of 
seeking religious knowledge, he will find the dawn grow 
brighter and brighter until it glows upon him ina perfect 
day. 





“Who shoots at the midday Sunne, though he be sure he shall 
never hit the marke, yet as sure hee is, he shall shoot higher than 
who aymes at a bush.” —— Sidney. 

“ By religion I understand the devotedness of the soul to its 
highest happiness in perceiving, loving, and obeying God.” —C. Fo/- 
len. 
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PAUL’S ARGUMENT AT CORINTH. 


BY JAMES W. THOMPSON, D.D. 


BeFrorE Paul went to Corinth he had been preaching at 
Athens. In that city, famous for its schools of philosophy 
which attracted scholars from all parts of the Roman em- 
pire, he was brought into contact mostly with men of the 
learned class; appeared himself as one of that class; and 
when he addressed the people from the Areopagus he spoke 
in a style of thought and language suited to fix the attention 
of the cultivated portion of his hearers. But he met with 
only indifferent success. The Stoics and Epicureans were 
ready to hear him discuss the principles of their philoso- 
phy; but this new theology set forth by him so bravely 
seemed to them but a new superstition, and they listened to 
it, some with silent incredulity, and others with open deris- 
ion. 

On coming to Corinth, notorious for its vices and eminent- 
ly a commercial city, he adopted a wholly different policy. 
He determined to let the philosophers go, to let his powers of 
eloquence go,—to let all his scholastic attainments go, — to 
drop everything else, and simply declare, in unstudied speech 
suited to the common understanding, the story of the life 
and death of Jesus Christ, the crucified. 

“And I, brethren, when I came to you,” he says, “came 
not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. For I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
This was an entire change from the course pursued at Ath- 
ens. The wisdom of it was proved by the result. Paul might 
have reasoned with “the disputers of this world,” and van- 
quished them in argument; he might have made use of his 
extensive learning to ingratiate himself with the educated 
gentlemen of the city; he might have adorned his discourse 
with the graces of affluent rhetoric, and the glittering links 
of the golden logic of which he was master; but what would 
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he have accomplished? The only effect would have been to 
involve himself in fruitless discussions, to occupy his mind 
with speculative abstractions, and the preparations neces- 
sary for maintaining his rank as an orator. His peculiar 
work as an apostle would scarcely have been advanced at 
all. Converts would have been few, as at Athens. For, be 
it observed, men are not “converted” by metaphysical dis- 
cussion. Fine words, polished periods, graceful elocution, 
severe logic,— these do not reach the innermost in man. 
They may quicken thought, excite the imagination, gratify 
the taste, and even convince the understanding; but they 
fail to penetrate the mysterious and nameless power of the 
soul. To the mass of men, accustomed to deal with facts 
more than with principles, with conclusions more than with 
the steps by which they are reached, they are “as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” “ Not your speculations,” they 
say, “not your fine theories, not even your astute reasonings, 
—we care little for these; but tell us what you have seen, 
what you have heard, what you know. Give us facts.” This 
is the universal demand, — facts. A speculation may be bril- 
liant a’ d fascinating, a theory original, ingenious and plausi- 
ble; bac what are the facts which support it? how much of 
it rests on what is actually known? how can you prove it? 
Paul meets this demand: fully by his method of linking 
i the 'ruhs of Christianity to facts, or, rather, of testifying 
io va.ts which carry the truths alone with them. Christ him- 
self he makes the Central Fact. All his truths radiate from 
his life and find their evidence in it. His doctrine concerning 
God, the Universal One, is best understood by studying 47m. 
His doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is best verified 
by the soul’s own rising into that spiritual condition wherein 
it feels the meaning of his words, “ Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
Heaven, as the Christian beholds it and longs for it, has 
own out of those conceptions of blessedness formed by 
i.serviig the great spiritual forces in Christ. I know the 
Christian heaven only as I know him. The word spoken by 
him is only the leafage of that Tree of Life he is. Sun- 
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dered from, its stem, set loose to fly abroad on the air, 
its origin forgotten, how soon would it lose all its charm 
and power! But because we can trace it to him, because its 
relation to a Name so wonderful is established, it is as quick 
and powerful, as penetrating and controlling, to-day as it was 
when first it was spoken. It touches ovr hearts to as fine 
issues as it did the hearts of the Seventy or the Eleven. It 
awakens in us as deep and powerful emotions as in any who 
listened to Jesus in Judea and Galilee. It has lost nothing 
of its original vitality and force. And it never can, because 
he is with it and in it, perpetually renewing its life. In him 
it is impersonated once for all. If one doubts for a moment 
he is instantly met by the appeal, “If you believe not the 
words, believe the works,” — the facts, —and draw your own 
inferences. The words and the facts go together from age 
to age, from place to place, from victory to victory, mutually 
supporting each other, and no permament disjunction is pos- 
sible. 

Has the reader pondered well the moral power of a single 
great fact? How all things are compelled to bow to it when 
once it is established! The authority of great names com- 
mitted to theories that oppose it; theories themselves how 
ancient and venerable soever, and though confirmed by sup- 
posed oracles of God; habits of life; modes of industry ; 
social customs ; forms of government ; church politics ; sys- 
tems of the universe, —all give way before a new or a newly- 
discovered fact; all are obliged to accommodate themselves 
to that. No matter what becomes of the old faith, the time- 
honored and universally accepted philosophy ; here is a fact 
which contradicts it, and it must give place. It may cost a 
severe struggle, but the change is inevitable, because the fact 
tells the truth, and the truth must prevail and organize all 
things within its sphere into conformity with it. In history 
a single great fact, a heroic action, a grand and towering 
example of patriotism or of humanity, for the time crystal- 
lizes all things around it, gives character and fame and a per- 
petual glory to the epoch or age in which it appears, works 
inward upon the soul of the people and outward upon its 
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institutions and social economies, and is everywhere felt as a 
stupendous power. 

Paul did wisely, therefore, when he determined to confine 
his teachings at Corinth to the simple facts of Christianity 
unembellished and without argument, leaving philosophy and 
letters to the learned class, and knowing only Jesus Christ 
who had been crucified and in whose cross he gloried ! 

Look now at the particular facts to which he confined his 
testimony. It appears that they all belonged to the personal 
history of Jesus Christ. The sum of them is “ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” They are stated in detail in one of his 
“Epistles to the Corinthians.” ‘“ Moreover,” he writes, “I 
declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto you ; how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and that he was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve. After that he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once. After that he was seen of James, 
then of all the Apostles. And last of all he was seen of me 
also.” These are the great facts with which Paul went before 
the people, and by the spiritual power of which he labored to 
convert the world. Look at them separately. 1. Christ 
“died for our sins,’ —a truth about which, though confessed 
with the lips everywhere in the church as though it were per- 
fectly understood, there still hangs a mystery; a truth which, 
however familiar to the ear, has depths too deep for mortal 
sounding. All we know certainly is, that in the providential 
method of restoring the Divine image in man it was necessary 
that Christ should suffer, “the just for the unjust,’ — that 
there should be produced this heart-moving spectacle of the 
Son of God on the cross. I offer no solution of the prob- 
lem of the connection of this death with man’s redemption 
from the thraldom of sin. The rational understanding may 
be too obtuse to perceive this connection, which, intimate 
and necessary, is open only to the finer spiritual sense. 
One thing, however, is apparent even to the dullest appre- 
hension, — that in the dying Christ the righteousness which 
is the life and glory of the heavenly kingdom was revealed 
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in its essential quality of self-sacrifice. I believe that this 
quality is the distinguishing characteristic of all natures 
bearing the image of God, and that in the celestial courts 
messengers are forever putting on the garb of servants, and 
going forth to raise up the fallen, to gather in outcasts, and 
to minister, at every cost and risk, to them who shall be heirs 
of salvation and sublime benevolence. 

But the cross of Christ has other effects not less apparent. 
The hardest heart is melted, if by anything, by the spectacle 
of a great suffering. The sight, or the memory of it, touches 
a nerve which sends an aching thrill through the whole man. 
Who can look long upon the suffering even of one of the 
lower animals? Who can witness without extreme pain the 
anguish of a child? What profligate son is not sometimes 
moved to tears when he thinks of the premature age and sor- 
row brought by his misconduct upon the mother whose love 
is still unwasted, and whose prayers for him are still daily 
renewed? If your house were in flames, and a brave fireman, 
mounting to the chamber where your children sleep, should 
lower them down into your trembling arms, and in the act 
should be caught by the flames and turned to ashes before 
your eyes, would not your bosom break with agony though he 
were an entire stranger to you? and is there any possible ser- 
vice to his family which you would not gladly render as a part 
of the debt which you could never wholly discharge? 

Now, may we not perhaps find in this example of vicarious 
suffering a hint towards the opening of the mystery of Christ’s 
sorrow? Was it necessary, according to the great laws of 
moral impression, that the Son of God should suffer the agony 
of crucifixion in order to show to man and to make him fee/ 
how infinitely he is loved, what a mighty interest in his behalf 
is felt in heaven, so that under the spell of this marvelous 
demonstration he might be incited to turn from his wicked- 
ness and to give his heart to goodness and to God. And 
is this principle of suffering love, as exemplified in Christ, 
the power, that, taking hold on man’s soul, is to save the 
world? Whatever view may be taken of this subject, it must 
at least be acknowledged that in the economy of Divine 
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Grace for redeeming mankind into the freedom and blessed- 
ness of heavenly faith and goodness, the spectacle of Calvary, 
the crucifixion of God’s beloved Son, was an efficient instru- 
ment. So Paul did not hesitate to preach Christ the cruci- 
fied ; Christ, notwithstanding he had been crucified ; nay, all 
the more, because he had been crucified. “God forbid,” said 
he, “that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ!” This was the beginning of his gospel. But this 
was not all. 2. A second fact of equal weight immediately 
follows — the astounding fact that Jesus “ rose again the third 
day according to the Scriptures.” This he boldly proclaimed 
as a well-attested fact, announced before it occurred by Christ 
and represented by him as embraced in the object for which 
he had been sent into the world, as a necessary sequel to his 
death, involving consequences to man so vast that no proph- 
et’s tongue nor angel’s speech could declare them. 

While, then, the apostle is not ashamed to confess that his 
Master died a felon’s death, nay, even boasts of the fact, he 
does not limit his view to this single point, but advances from 
it to the greater, the more wondrous and preternatural fact 
of his resurrection. That one should have been wickedly 
put to death was, alas! no new thing; but that after being 
put to death he should appear again alive, — that was the 
marvel, the wonder of wonders! Hence we find, on reading 
the sketches of the preaching of the Apostles in the Acts, 
that Jesus and the Resurrection was their constant theme. 
This kindled their most earnest enthusiasm, and braced their 
hearts to a boldness, in the presence of gainsayers, which 
could not be resisted, while it fixed their gaze steadfastly 
and joyfully on heaven, whither they affirmed their Lord had 
ascended, and where they were sure of soon meeting him 
face to face ! 

Here, then, we have the substance of Paul’s testimony, — 
the great facts on which he relied for bringing men to the 
knowledge of the truth and for restoring them to the peace of 
God. Around these two facts all else in Christianity crystal- 
lizes. All doctrine centres here. Precept and parable find 
their authentication here. Example that was simply excel- 
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lent and beautiful has become glorious and divine. Prophecy 
has here its fulfillment, and hope is winged to its highest 
flight. Here things that are temporal clearly announce the 
things that are eternal. Here heaven bows down to earth, 
and leaves in human thought the impress of its ineffable 
glory. Here the long night of the world’s sin closes, and the 
day-star of its redemption appears. It was enough for Paul 
to know these two facts which, in his thought, were blended 
into one, and symbolized by the cross. This is the one grand 
picture which God has hung up in the centre of the world, 
with its dark background of ignorance, passion, and guilt, 
and its soft tinted foreground of divine patience, sorrow, 
mercy and peace, for man to gaze upon till his soul beats full 
and strong with the holy sentiments it represents. 

These great facts of Paul’s gospel are branches of the Tree 
of Life on which hang eternal truths,— truths which have 
power to lift the soul out of its darkness, to break the yoke of 
its bondage, to dispel its fears, to give it visions of a brighter 
day, to unite it to God. For, if they mean anything, they 
mean more of good for man than he has ever dreamed of or 
hoped for. They mean that there is a love in the bosom of 
God for this human world beyond our power to conceive. 
They mean that suffering and sacrifice for lov-’s pure sake 
enter into the joy of the highest beings, and that through 
this alone, acting upon the springs of man’s purpose and 
endeavor, is wrought his deliverance from “this body of sin 
and death.” They mean that the sceptre of Death is broken, 
and its mystery disclosed. They mean that man shall live 
again, his individuality unchanged, his nature transfigured 
and glorified after the likeness of Christ. They mean all 
this: the manifestation of the Father in the Son; Divine 
love suffering for man the sinner; heaven opening to faith its 
everlasting doors; burdened, bleeding, penitent hearts re- 
ceiving forgiveness and pledges of an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified ; gleams from the fountain of light 
glittering through the murky atmosphere of the earth, — 
these are the grapes that cluster on the Vine of the cruci- 
fied. 
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Was it not enough, then, for the apostle to know —is it 
not enough for us when with him we know —“ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified”? Here is the great revelation of God’s 
mercy and of man’s everlasting hope, pardon to the peni- 
tent, peace to the troubled, rest to the weary, life to the dying 
and the dead. 

The Cross and the open Sepulchre! Here kindles all 
our hope as disciples of Christ. To this point, where we 
behold a Divine Sorrow opening up into an immortal life, all 
the holier affections of our nature gravitate, according as 
Jesus said, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” 

But there are opposing influences. “The world is too 
much with us; late and soon, getting and spending, we 
lay waste our powers.” We forget the suffering love 
that seeks to win us to itself and make it our own. We 
turn away from the great spectacle, and we waste on lower 
ends the powers that were meant for heavenly uses. It is 
dangerous to lose sight of the Saviour, dangerous in the 
whirl of business or of pleasure to shut the ear to the voices 
that cry to us from his cross. For “it is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world to 
come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto re- 
pentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 


“ How like rain is the human heart ; having no beauty in itself, 
but, beneath the smile of God, showing forth with all the rainbow’s 
glory: or how like a star, which, though but dust, can yet be cher- 
ished into a semblance of the Fountain of Light.”— ean Paul 
Richter. 

“The belief in immortality depends on virtue; those only who 
by virtuous exertion are striving to overcome the world can be true 
believers in immortality.” —C. Fodlen. 
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A SERMON. BY REV. WILLIAM L. CHAFFIN. 
Lord, I believe: help thou mine unbelief. — Mark ix. 24. 


Out of the depths of what spiritual anguish and despair 
have these’ words been sent up to God! Little knew the 
poor man who sought Jesus to heal his child that this heart- 
felt expression of his would be caught up and repeated by 
generations of true worshipers all down the Christian times ! 
Yet so it is. There are moods in the history of every reli- 
gious experience when no other words could so fitly express 
the feelings of the heart; while with many the experience 
which prompts their utterance is constant and abiding. 

There is, I believe, no deeper and more vital want of the 
human soul than the consciousness that it holds living and 
personal relations to God our Father, the conscious feeling 
of his presence about and within us, of his unfathomed love 
and tenderness, and of such a sense of intimacy with him as 
shall make it perfectly natural to look up to him with spon- 
taneous worship and prayer. Amidst the changeable, to rely 
upon him who changes not, in disappointment and doubt, in 
weakness and sorrow, to feel ourselves folded in his arms, 
without a doubt of the loving Providence that broods over 
us, bringing strength out of our weakness, and hope from our 
despair, —in a word, to £vow that God is our father, and to 
feel all that this name implies ; this, my friends, I believe to 
be the deepest, though too often the wxrecognized need, of 
us all. 

But it takes many of us a long time to find this out. There 
is so much to please and interest us; our daily plans and 
prospects, our duties and pleasures, keep the heart busy and 
absorbed. And there are many persons, very good people 
some of them, to whom all I have just said about any per- 
sonal, affectionate recognition of God as the only sure fount 
of lasting peace seems like pious nonsense. They say they 
are living comfortably and having a good time without it. 
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Well, so they are. The same God, whom they as yet fail to 
recognize, has filled the world with so many pleasant and 
comfortable things that any one in health and prosperity will 
enjoy much happiness. 

Let me suggest, however, in all kindness, that on that sub- 
ject their testimony is not worth much until they speak from 
deeper experiences. When health and prosperity depart, 
amid the wrecks of vanishing pleasures, plans, and hopes, we 
are likely to discover that a happiness which is built on these 
outward blessings has no lasting basis, and only that is sure 
which is grounded on faith in God. For once let the sol- 
emn bell of eternity ring its dreaded summons in the ear, 
and we see things in a wonderfully new lighte Plans and 
conceits which have often absorbed nearly all our attention 
and interest seem worse than child’s play now, seen from this 
new point of vision. 

Not only in such hours, but in many trying and incommu- 
nicable experiences it is almost the wnzversal testimony that 
a personal faith and trust in’ God is the one consoling, sup- 
porting thought, —the only source of happiness over which 
time and change and death have no power. 

And I feel sure that in our truest hours we all feel some- 
thing like this, and have eager, though it may be blind long- 
ings, for this assuring trust and love. When we can realize 
this, our hearts, oft buffeted in the tossing waves of trial, 
will touch bottom and feel secure. 

But now there are many good persons, particularly among 
Unitarians, to whom God seems to be very far off, who say 
they cannot experience warm religious affections, and whose 
attempts at prayer and worship appear to them so much like 
a heartless pantomime that, out of very honesty of soul, they 
sometimes give up all attempts at either. Many of these 
persons are faithful, self-sacrificing, affectionate, and seek to 
do their duty so far as they can to their own souls and their 
fellow-man. 

They are often the persons whom, judging by their works, 
we should be likely to accept as the best examples of true 
Christians. But they seem to be devoid of fervent religious 
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emotions. They hear others, who are certainly no better, 
often not so good as themselves, speak of the enjoyment of 
devotion, their fervor in prayer, and joy in the presence of 
God. They hear it with wonder, if not with deepest sorrow ; 
for, do what they will, prayer and fervent devotion seem im- 
possible, and, though they see others on the heights of spirit- 
ual exaltation, they must continue to dwell in the shades 
below. Intellectually they de/zeve in prayer, in the near pres- 
ence and constant Providence. of the Father; nor do they 
doubt of his love. But somehow this is on/y belief, and not a 
kindling faith that stirs and warms and blesses the heart. 

Having perhaps been taught that the absence of these 
worshipful feelings indicated a heart alienated from God, they 
are filled with sorrow. Indeed, some of the choicest spirits 
have been driven to madness by the conviction that, because 
they could not realize these feelings, they were reprobate 
of God, and had committed the unpardonable sin. They ex- 
pected if they consecrated themselves to God they should be 
filled with religious ecstasy. Perhaps they were fora time. 
It was a great and glorious step to take, calculated to arouse 
most fervent emotions. But the long continuance of ardent 
feelings is usually impossible. And it is only natural to ex- 
pect that their early enthusiasm must in time pass away ; for 
sentiment needs to be followed by principle, and duty take the 
place of mere-impulse. 

But it did not seem so to them. They looked upon this 
loss of fervent emotion as sure evidence that they were losing 
the spirit of religion. While others, not half so true to duty, 
boasted of the joys of faith, while many, in order to rekindle 
this dying flame of devotion, resorted to the artificial excite- 
ment of spasmodic religious exercises, — they, too sincere for 
either, wrestle with a life-long, secret sorrow. Even while 
their lives were beautiful in sight of God and his angels, they 
have thought themselves almost beyond the pale of mercy. 

And so we have at first sight what seems to be a strange 
paradox, namely, of persons living so far as they can a reli- 
gious life, but without possessing what are commonly con- 
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sidered essential elements in that life, ze, prayer, worship, 
and a conscious personal love for God and trust in him. 

I. Now one cause of these experiences which is usually left 
out of sight exists in a difference of temperament and of reli- 
gious sensibility. It is natural for some persons to feel in- 
tensely on all subjects in which they have any personal inter- 
est. They are ardent, impulsive, and enthusiastic by nature, 
and are much under the influence of the feelings. When such 
persons have their minds awakened to religion they are full 
of zeal and fervor. Their feelings lead them naturally to 
praise and prayer. They enjoy a delightful sense of com- 
munion with God, —are full of a lively faith, warm affection, 
and ardent hopes. Thus Jonathan Edwards speaks of “sweet 
hours” which he enjoyed “on the banks of the Hudson in 
secret converse with God.” He says, “I know not how to 
express it otherwise than by a calm and sweet abstraction of 
soul from all the concerns of the world; and sometimes a 
kind of vision of being alone in the mountains, or in some 
solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, sweetly conversing 
with Christ, wrapt and swallowed up in God.” 

Cowper was at times thrilled with such a sense of God’s 
presence that he tells us “he thought he should have died of 
joy if special strength had not been imparted to him to bear 
the disclosure.” The “Confessions” of Augustine abound in 
like experiences, and many such are related in religious biog- 
raphies and manuals of devotion. 

But, on the other hand, there are many of a very different 
temperament. They are cool, deliberate, not easily moved 
by impulse, and more controlled by the judgment than by the 
feelings. , 

It would be very unnatural to expect that persons of this 
class should pass through the same experience as more san- 
guine temperaments. They have no right to expect it, and 
ought not to torture themselves because they cannot realize 
such demonstrative feelings and fervent emotions. Nothing 
is so varied as the human heart, and no two experiences can 
be cast in the same spiritual mould. 

It is a very great, though common error, to set up the 
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experience of certain eminent religious persons as a standard 
of all true religious life. It is thought necessary to realize 
the penitential agony and then the rapturous emotions related 
of certain sanguine, impulsive spirits. And so, in order to 
attain them, artificial means have been employed: dreadful 
fears of the wrath to come are appealed to ; alluring pictures 
of heavenly bliss held up to inflame the imagination. Of 
course a striking effect is often produced in this way; but in 
accounting for these heated feelings it is necessary to con- 
sider that there is not only a fire that cometh down from 
heaven, but also a fire that cometh up from beneath, and we 
cannot always tell the proportion in which they are mingled 
on such occasions. 

Except with very few people, fervent religious emotions 
must be seldom felt; and I think there is nothing that so 
much tends to self-deception and to hypocrisy in religion as 
the impression that the experience of such vivid feelings is 
essential as a witness, or what is called “ evidence,” of Chris- 
tian discipleship and acceptance with God; for religion, as 
we shall soon see, is not only a sentiment, but a principle; 
not only a state of feeling, but also a habit of living. 

Nor must it forgotten that even in the case of sanguine, 
sensitive natures, these moments of spiritual exaltation are 
very exceptional ; in fact, these persons are all the more sub- 
ject to corresponding moods of spiritual depression, and have 
what is called their “ups and downs,” now rising in ecstasy, 
now sinking into despair. It was so with Augustine and 
others. Cowper, to whom I just referred, lived long under 
the shadow of doubt and depression, singing of “those peace- 
ful hours he once enjoyed ;” and when some friends came to 
him and asked him to prepare some hymns for the Olney 
Collection, he said, ‘“‘ How can you ask of me such a service ? 
I seem to myself to be banished to a remoteness from God’s 
presence in comparison with which the distance from east to 
west is vicinity — is cohesion.” 

I repeat, then, that this sensibility to religious emotion ts 
often a gift of nature, and the failure to realize it, after faith- 
ful effort, no cause for blame or remorse. God asks of us 
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only what is in our power to give, and he will not demand an 
experience which is foreign to our nature. 

II. I say, secondly, that a fruitful cause of the trying expe- 
rience of which I have been speaking is to be found in the 
false idea of religion so generally entertained, — the idea, 
namely, which considers sextiment more important than prin- 
ciple, which sets transient emotion above the fixed motive of 
duty, and the experience of religious feeling above manly, true, 
and righteous living. 

It is a mistake, and a serious mistake it is, to suppose that 
religion is chiefly a matter of feeling and sentiment. The 
fervency of the emotions is not the only, nor is it the suffi- 
cient test of one’s religion. It is far easier, we all. know, to 
experience good emotions and feelings than to embody them in 
a faithful life. There are many men capable of the former 
who fail of the latter. There are times when, in presence of 
some grand spectacle of nature, in the enjoyment of won- 
drous music, or in some stirring appeal of eloquence, that 
high aspiration, holy yearnings, may be aroused in the heart. 
But it is, alas! quite possible that in the very next hour that 
heart, then boasting of its religious feeling, may be the slave 
of some debasing passion. Sincere desire of holiness will 
often come to a man in the church, or in an hour of medita- 
tion, who has not moral strength enough to resist temptation. 
It is not uncommon to find a man with rather strong religious 


‘sensibilities, who kes to pray and engage in religious exer- 


cises, but who is unscrupulous in his business, passionate, 
unjust, and a victim of evil desires. Now it is not necessary 
to suppose, as is commonly done, that such men are all hypo- 
crites, because they are for a time sincere in their feelings, — 
it is so easy to be self-deceived ; but it shows the danger of 
laying the chief stress upon emotion. The mistake is that 
the common theory leads men to think they are religious, 
simply because for a time they feel religious ; for many men 
seem interested in religion in a certain general way who are 
sadly deficient tn virtue. 

Is not very much of our Christian preaching obscured by 
emotional exaggeration? The picture of life gets a false col- 
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oring, and an expectation of constant religious ecstasy is 
raised in the mind of one who asks how he shall become a 
Christian and know that he is one,—an expectation which 
cannot be realized. For instance, read that wonderful alle- 
gory called Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” for an illustration 
of this statement. Seeming to stand on the brink of eternal 
ruin, a dreadful terror is felt; and then, when safety is se- 
cured by faith, and heaven almost in sight, the heart is filled 
with rapture. In your sympathy with the Christian Pilgrim, 
on his wondrous journey to the Golden City of delights, you 
feel a chivalric emotion aroused within you. You imagined 
yourself clad in this armor, girded with a trusty sword, and 
ready to fight in the strength of Almighty God. 

Ah! were this but the true representation of life! if, led 
on by these great hopes, we had only visible giants and mon- 
sters to meet, we should vanquish them. But when we turn 
from the reading of such books, or when we come from the 
enthusiasm of the stirring conference, and go out into con- 
tact with sober realities, we find little to correspond with 
such an idea of life. 

Sunday, with its dreams of heaven, is past, and Monday 
brings its train of little homely duties in house and store, in 
field and office and workshop; and you find in this prosaic. 
routine that life is not what that stirring hymn you sang yes- 
terday said it was; and you are not so much a soldier in the 
grand army of the cross, led on by stirring music and sup- 
ported by throngs on either hand, cutting down a host of 
visible devils right and left, as you march on to the heavenly 
city ; not so much ¢/zs as you are one of the commonest of 
mortals, engaged in the commonest of duties, out of which 
humble material you are by patient toil and struggle to fash- 
ion your spiritual home ; and heaven is not so much a place 
to which you are going, as it is a state of mind and heart con- 
ditioned on your fidelity. 

‘Tf our life-work were something that could be accomplished 
by some one tremendous effort, —an effort growing out of 
great enthusiasm, — the view of life I am criticising might be 
well; but it calls for steady, long-continued habits of duty, 
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more than excited feeling. Life is not a battle, where all is 
staked on the issue of an hour, but it is a long series of little 
duties and trials and efforts in which we are to do our best. 

While, therefore, we should cultivate all the devotional feel- 
ings of religion, let us never forget that these are not, after 
all, the chief matter, and that the worth of our discipleship is 
not always proportioned to the fervor of these emotions ; nay 
more, some may be faithful children of God who can hardly 
experience them at all. 

And, after all; we shall find that there is nothing more 
likely to give a heart at peace with God than faithful, humble 
obedience in well-doing, especially in seeking to help and 
bless others. . He that does the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine and have the inward witness of reconciling peace. 
When emotion fails us, we must cling to principle, though it 
be for the time by the mere power of our will. We may be 
sure, as Robertson was in a similar experience, that it is right 
to do right, — that if we are wholly true to the light we have 
more will soon break upon our path, as it did in his case. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that it is necessary for any 
of us to remain in that state of doubt and spiritual depression 
which so sadly cries, “ Lord, help my unbelief.” I think we 
can gain a livelier faith and hope,—an assurance that God 


‘loves us and cares for us; and, if we can do so, it will be a 


source of strength and joy. 

The reason why so many good people fail to do this is be- 
cause they do not go to work in the right way. They seek it 
by strict attention to the outward observances of religion, or 
by the spasmodic experiences of an hour at a revival. 

1. Now to gain this peace, my friends, we must begin lower 
down. The first step to take is ¢o give ourselves up earnestly 
to duty ; we must be certain that we are striving to do what 
we think is right, that we are not harboring wrong feelings, 
indulging in bad passions, or doing anything contrary to the 
will of God. Any reservation of this kind of a sin which we 
do not wish and try to renouuce will effectually close the soul 
against the entrance of a cheerful trust and peace. And 
those who suffer from this depressing doubt are likely to find, 
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on careful examination, that their whole desire and purpose 
are not exactly what they should be. Fidelity, this is the 
first word, —a service of upright, downright, outright integ- 
rity, — and this will put us far along on the road to a peaceful 
assurance of the heart. 

2. Now after consecrating ourselves to duty, — first being 
very sure that we do that,—we should not torture ourselves 
concerning the state of our feelings, nor be in too great a 
hurry to realize what are called religious emotions. 

Our feelings are only partially under our control. No man 
can create faith and love within him by the mere effort of his: 
will. One thing we can do: we can control our action, and 
so, though poor in spirit, we may be rich in enduring princi- 
ple, which is the important thing. And because these emo- 
tions are not intensely felt is no decisive evidence they do 
not exist. In our morbid self-criticism we often do injustice 
to our own hearts. Do we-not know that some of the most 
superficial feelings are more demonstrative than those which 
enter into the very essence of our being. The old man does 
not love his faithful companion the less because his heart no 
longer thrills with the rapture of his earlier years. So, judged 
by their outward actions, many children do not seem to love 
their parents; and fathers and mothers are often saddened 
by this apparent coldness and indifference. Yet this does 
not always prove the want of affection. Love is not fully 
measured by obedience. Only let the parents so suffer as to 
reveal the deeper heart of their children, and there is often 
shown a wondrous wealth of filial affection ; and when death 
makes them orphans, and leaves them alone, what depths of 
love are unveiled ! 

Even so with us, children of our heavenly Father. How 
many of us, striving to be good and true, do yet torture our- 
selves with agonizing regrets because we cannot gain that 
intense, personal love for God which men sometimes describe, 
but which they describe far oftener than they fee/. And yet, 
my friends, if by any possible catastrophe God could die or 
be taken from us, and the place which he fills in our thought 
and feeling become one dreadful blank, I believe we should 
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all find that we did have some love for God, and that we 
should be unspeakably wretched without him. 

Let us only be sure that we are doing our whole duty, and 
then be not anxious about our feelings. It will all be well 
with us, even if we cannot feel as intensely as others do. 
Some of the best persons I know, who would go through fire 
and blood for duty’s sake, or for the relief of suffering, are 
those who out of a desponding faith are often led to cry, 
“Lord, I believe: help thou my unbelief.” 

3. Lastly, one thing more is needed: if we would gain this 
faith, we must cultivate the habit of communion with God. If 
we could only feel that God was with us and loved us, and 
that we were doing all we could to please him, what a heaven 
of sunshine and joy it would spread over our hearts. This 
confiding trust we must seek to gain, not only by going to 
church once a week to lift up a languid desire and sleepy 
prayer, not merely by daily acts of devotion, but by accus- 
toming ourselves constantly to think of God and his good- 
ness, by giving him credit for unfathomed depths of love 
towards us, and the desire of a/ways working for our good. 

A friend of mine going to walk one morning with his little 
girl, saw her lift up her sweet face to the skies and give out a 
kiss into the air. When he asked her what she meant by 
that, she said, in a cheerful voice, that she “was giving God 
his morning kiss.” Now were our hearts as sincere and true 
as that little child’s, who can doubt that we too should have 
the same loving, joyful trust in God, which would chase away 
our distrust and doubt, and make us strong, hopeful, and 
happy Christians. Let us then be faithful and true; let us 
dismiss, or not brood over, our fears and depressions, but 
have a generous confidence in God our Father, and then we 
shall find an answer to our oft-repeated prayer, “ Lord, I be- 
lieve: help thou my unbelief.” 





“So valiant as he never durst doe any bodie injurie, his word 
ever led by his thought and followed by his deede.” — Sidney. 
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History gives us many examples of men who have for a 
little while shot across the horizon like brilliant planets, and 
then suddenly gone down like falling stars; but hardly does 
it record one more noteworthy than the fall of the late ruler 
of France,—the most marvelous event of this age; leading 
up our thoughts to an over-ruling providence, and suggesting 
lessons of solemn moment, to some of which we will en- 
deavor to give expression. 

An old proverb says, “It is easy to kick a dead lion.” 
Some things have been said about the defeated Emperor 
which are of questionable judgment and taste. If the fortune 
of battle had gone the other way, he might have been called 
the mighty chieftain, the tower of the age, the Caesar of mod- 
ern times. Let us look for opinions which do not draw their 
character from failure, and are independent of success ; and, 
although it is impossible to form a just estimate of one whose 
career is obscured by the passions of the hour, and the smoke 
of his battle-fields, yet a few points stand out clear and undis- 
puted. 

One is, that he has given France nearly twenty years’ 
reign of comparative quiet and peace. This will always stand 
in history to his credit. We say not that he got power right- 
fully, nor that he always exercised it with justice. But its 
beneficent effect on the whole lies over all the surface of his 
country, —in its industry, enterprise, wealth, in its railways, 
telegraphs, commerce, and manufactures. France as it was 
three months ago is immensely in advance of France twenty 
_ years ago; and its vastly improved condition is largely due to 
its ruler. 

It is also to his credit that his country is now better pre- 
pared for free institutions than it was at the beginning of his 
reign. The age, all the world over, has been tending towards 
self-government, and France has sympathized with this ten- 
dency. Perhaps it has not been helped on as much as it 
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might have been, and it may have been repressed by unwise 
restraints upon the press, and upon freedom of discussion. 
But we must remember that monarchs never have been 
friendly to these, and perhaps this ruler has held back no 
more than most men would have done in his place. The en- 
lightening and civilizing influences of his reign are seen in 
the character of the French people of to-day. It is not 
marked by the excesses of a few years ago. There is a 
calmness, restraint, consideration, self-control, regard to or- 
der, law, and justice, not seen in former crises of the coun- 
try; and which must therefore. be regarded as one of the 
fruits of the late reign. 

But there is another side to this subject, and to that we 
must now turn. A man of no extraordinary ability any way, 
of no generous enthusiasm for any subject, leaping for a 
throne by a trick, selfishly planning for years for the perpetu- 
ation of his dynasty, squandering the public treasure on fa- 
vorites, he showed a consciousness of the hollowness of his 
power when he dared not trust himself to his countrymen, 
but preferred to slip away cowardly to a prison. 

The utter dislocation of everything proves what weakness 
was at the head of affairs. A strong-minded and right- 
minded man would have made his spirit pervade and inspire 
all. Instead, there was everywhere trickery and sham. 
When the cannon were ready, there were no horses; when 
the horses were ready, there was no harness; when ropes 
supplied the place of harness, and artillery was got into posi- 
tion, the powder had been forgotten ; when the powder came, 
the balls were too large for the calibre. And so on through 
everything. 

Those were awfully sad words he uttered when he said, 
“ On me coupe.’ But how could he have wondered at it, — he 
who had given such an example of utter selfishness, he who 
seems never to have inspired any lofty affection from any- 
body, he who had rushed into battle with the most formidable 
nation in the world, without knowing anything of his coun- 
try’s preparation for the struggle ? 

There was a far greater want than that of horses and har- 
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ness and powder, and food-supplies for thousands of starving 
soldiers. It was the want of any hearty loyalty to their leader. 
No man seems to have cared for him. Witness that shout of 
joy that went up from the whole kingdom, and re-echoed even 
from the distant fleet, when it was known that he was out of 
the way. 

In the toss and throw of a great crisis it is brains that a 
country. needs. A show king will do for a ceremony at the 
Tuileries, but not when confronting embattled hosts,— not 
for a fight when the fate of millions may depend upon that 
thorough preparation which a master mind only can secure. 
Nor is it brains alone that a nation’s leader must have. What 
can he doif he is unable to inspire loyalty, and an ardent, 
unselfish enthusiasm ? ‘ 

The startling events of the last summer show us how, 
under God’s management of human affairs, everything in 
time finds its level. The false is unmasked, the hollow is 
revealed, that which is perched up above its merits is pulled 
down. How true those words of the old pagan writer, “ The 
mills of the gods grind slow, but they grind sure” ! 

These events must have some influence on our opinions of 
the subject of man and force. The horrors with which they 
have been attended may minister to an emasculating senti- 
mentalism. It is true there is nothing which human beings 
do that at first fills us with so much amazement and contempt 
of our race as war. To rush at each other with ready war- 
fare, to convert peaceful harvest fields into scenes of massa- 
cre, to cover the ground with ghastly corpses, to create pools 
of human blood, to tread down quivering limbs beneath the 
iron hoof of war — at first view one feels that to do this man 
must lay aside human attributes, and put on the passions of 
beasts and devils. 

Nor is this the most hideous fact. Jook to the exultation 
with which the news of battles is received in the country of 
the conquerors. Crowds assemble in the streets ; they surge 
up towards the last posted bulletin, or rush to seize the fresh- 
est printed page. They read in large letters of a terrible 
slaughter of the enemy, and this is received with shouts of 
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“Hurrah!” Twenty thousand souls are sent in one hour 
into eternity, and the fact is welcomed with an hurrah. The 
noble form of a general is mutilated by a cannon ball, so that 
no one could recognize him ; and this too is read with an hur- 
rah. A hospital, where gentle and loving hands were binding 
up the wounded, was set on fire by a shell, and every soul 
perished. Hurrah! 

At first view all this seems even more fiendish than the 
terrible work of death, which was the madness of the hour of 
battle, while this is the reflecting exultation at what can give 
joy, we think, only in hell. 

And yet this has not been the general feeling of mankind. 
It is not the opinion of history. It has not been the opinion 
of. any of us when time has softened the harrowing details. 
As we look back upon what took place ages ago, as we think 
of Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans at the pass of 
Thermopylz, — wounds, blood, suffering, death, — how do we 
forget them all! How do our eyes shine as we read the ac- 
count, how do our hearts beat, how we exclaim, “ This was 
heroic!” A revolting battle-field is transfigured to become 
one of the world’s grandest lessons. The love of country, 
freedom, the preference of a noble cause before all suffering, 
however widespread and horrible,—this pays for all that 
strife and blood. It can repress its instinctive sympathy for 
suffering, in its exultation for the triumph of right, or what 
was believed to be such. It measures self-sacrifice. It is 
proof of the essential dignity and greatness of man. A na- 
ture, which at first view we thought was inhuman and fiend- 
ish, is redeemed, and seems to have something noble and 
divine in it. 

So that, after all, fighting is not the worst thing men do in 
this world. A peace that is a base surrender of our just 
rights, a peace that eats out all manliness, a peace that sees 
no good greater than ease or worldly gain, a peace that is in- 
capable of one generous enthusiasm, and lofty daring, and 
heroic struggle, and willing death,—such a peace is worse 
than fighting, is a more signal proof of degradation. 

It is one of the most striking tokens of God’s care to bring 
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good out of evil, that great wars almost always lift up the 
tide of human life. We may not agree with a late writer, 
who undertakes to show that every great battle has, on the 
whole, been a blessing to the world. That may seem an ex- 
travagance on the other side of this subject. It is a bold 
thing to say that the powers of evil have never on a large 
scale got the mastery, and freedom and right have never been 
temporarily stricken down. Though even here, probably 
courage took a deeper inspiration, looked to a diviner aid, 
prepared itself for a new and maniier struggle. After most 
of the great wars of the world men have breathed freer, have 
had a fresh blood coming through their veins, higher and 
better hopes warming their hearts. If the blood of the mar- 
tyrs has been the seed of the church, blood has been the seed 
of all reform, progress, a deeper and intenser life. 

So we need not revile the nature of man. We need not 
revile the history of the world. We need not revile that be- 
nignant Providence which directs human affairs. We need 
not revile that law, which from bloody battle-fields raises up 
harvests infinitely more precious than all the cereals of the 
world. We need not revile those who, on either side, are 
now in a death-struggle beyond the Atlantic. Born and 
brought up either in France or Prussia, if we had any manli- 
less in us, we should stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
who are there so freely offering their lives. 

Free, popular governments are sometimes denounced as 
not strong. But a government that rests on one man is like 
a pyramid that stands on its little side, and a hundred things 
may jostle it over. On the other hand, a government that 
rests on the affections of the people is like a pyramid that 
stands on its base, and none can push it over. Twice within 
twenty years has one man upset imperial France; but a 
score of conspirators, with half a million of soldiers at their 
back, could not overturn the United States. Our govern- 
ment is probably at the present moment the strongest gov- 
ernment in the world. It has none of these revolutions to 
dread which make so many monarchs now quake with terror. 
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We shall miss some of the grandest lessons of this great 
crisis_in history, if, as a people, we do not learn to love our 
institutions more, and, to feel anew our obligations to the 
brave men who founded and shielded them, and to a benig- 
nant Providence that has blessed them. Two great lights 
have been cast upon our path, and now stand before us in 
special prominence. 

The first is the necessity of education. How much has 
Prussia been indebted to the fact that every one of her sol- 
diers was a man of culture! His education doubled his 
value. It gave the intelligent comprehension at a glance, 
and made the whole mass instinct with mind, purpose, in- 
spiration. Our schools, our colleges, are fortifications ; and 
in the use of the improved instruments of modern warfare, 
the army of the most intelligence will be the army, other 
things being equal, on whose banner victory will perch. 

The other great light is the necessity of habits of self- 
government. It is the fearful want of such habits that casts 
the most dismal forebodings on the future career of France. 
The people of that country have looked to the central gov- 
ernment to do everything. Here is the explanation of the 
saying that Paris is France. When Paris is besieged, no 
one knows what to do. The glory, the might, the safety of 
our country is in our countless primary democracies, our 
town-meetings all over the land, which irain the people to 
think and act for themselves, and to govern themselves ; and 
so much are we! habituated to this home-management of 
affairs, to this self-government, that we can do pretty well 
without a central power, without a national executive. If 
France knew the blessing of all this self-government, we 
should have fewer fears that she might go down in this awful 
hurricane that has assailed her, and should feel more confi- 
dent that she would ride out the storm, and reach a port of 


peace. 
Perhaps before these lines are printed, a European peace 


may be declared ; but, were it not for bloodshed and suffer- 
ing, it might be well to have the Prussian forces round Paris 
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for some time to come. The external danger might suppress 
internal discussions. It would give the new government time 
to adjust itself to the situation. The people would become 
habituated to its powers, and have that sympathy for one an- 
other which comes from common suffering. 

Meanwhile, as lovers of free institutions, as friendly to an 
old ally of our country, as grateful for the memory of La- 
fayette, and well-wishers to that beautiful Paris which thou- 
sands of our countrymen have visited and enjoyed, we of this 
land will extend to France our earnest desires for her repub- 
lican success. We trust she may be saved from excesses, 
from lawless violence and awful scenes of blood, such as she 
has witnessed ; and that, inspired by a spirit of moderation, 
and justice, and love for the sacred rights of man, she may 
come out triumphant and free. 


CHIDHER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 


Chidher, who never grows old, said to me: 

I passed through a city in the fall of the year ; 
A man in the garden plucked fruit from a tree ; 
I asked, How long has the city been here? 

He said, and, saying, still plucked away : 
It has always stood where it stands to-day. 
And here it will stand forever and aye. 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 

I traveled the self-same way again. 

No sign of a city there I found ; 

A shepherd sate blowing his pipe alone ; 
His flock went quietly nibbling round ; 

I asked, How long has the city been gone? 
He said, and, saying, still piped away: 
The new ones grow, while the old decay, 
This is my pasture ground for aye. 
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Five hundred years rolled by, and then 

I traveled the self-same way again. 

And I found there a sea, and the waves did roar, 

And a boatman flung his net out clear, 

And when, heavy-laden, he dragged it ashore, 

I asked, How long has the sea been here? 

‘He laughed, and he said, and he laughed away : 
So long as the waves there have flung their spray, 
They’ve fished and they’ve fished in this self-same bay. 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 

I traveled the self-same way again. 

And I found there a wilderness wooded and free, 

And a woodcutter stood in the thicket near ; 
And I asked him, as he was felling a tree: 

Pray tell me how old the trees are here? 

He answered: This wood is a covert for aye. 
My fathers lived in this place alway, 
And the trees have been here since creation’s day. 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 

I traveled the self-same way again. 

And I found there a city, and, far and near, 

Resounded the hum of toil and glee. 

I asked, How long has the city been here, 

And where is the pipe, and the wood, and the sea? 
They cried, and, crying, went on their way, 
Things always stood as they stand to-day, 

And so will continue forever and aye. 

I’ll wait five hundred years, and then 

I'll travel the selfsame way again. 





“Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to porphyry: the one 
is a movable accumulation swept along the surface of the earth; 
the other stands fixed and solid and alone after the violence of war 
and the tempest, above all that is residuous in a wasted world. 
Little men build up great ones, but the snow colossus soon melts ; 
the good stand under the eye of God, and therefore stand.” — Zan- 
dor. 
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I was but a boy when war was declared by Congress, 
through James Madison, a Democratic president, between 
the United States and Great Britain. The country was then 
intensely excited by the animosities of the two great political 
parties, Federal and Democratic. My father was a warm 
Federalist, and of course I was a sage follower in his path. 
I heard constantly of the wickedness of our rulers, who had 
plunged us needlessly into this war, with all its atrocities and 
sufferings. And, much as we read of the cruel and unchris- 
tian deeds now practiced in the contest between France and 
Prussia, they were outdone in those days. The Indians were 
employed as allies (by our foe), and, when the scalps of our 
people were brought in, the British officers congratulated the 
savages for their bravery, and gold was paid them for these 
trophies. Again and again no quarter was given to prison- 
ers, and the helpless and fallen were put to death. Thus 
were many of the rules of civilized warfare violated by a pro- 
fessedly Christian people. My young blood was chilled when 
I read in the papers such language as that of Admiral Cock- 
burn: “The Cossacks spared Paris, but we did not spare the 
capital of America.” And I noticed, when this man died, 
not many years since, the “ London Times” lauded that act, 
although the capital was then entirely unprotected, as “a 
splendid achievement.” I remember it was British officers 
who went to a quiet house on Chesapeake Bay, and, finding 
three young ladies there at tea, gave them only ten minutes 
to clear their house, and, at the expiration of that time, set 
their house on fire! It ill became the organ of the British 
government, after justifying such acts, to lecture us, as it did 
in our recent struggle to save the life of our nation, for our 
“lust of power,” and our “ barbarity in warfare,” and to call 
themselves “ the guardians of civilization.” 

I recall many brave men whom I saw at that period, and 
among them them the imposing figure of Dearborn, the com- 
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mander of our central army, and the stalwart Miller, the hero 
of Fort Erie. How he towered up, as I looked on him at my 
father’s, and thought of his glorious words when ordered to 
storm that fort: “1’ll try, sir.” My pulse was stirred when 
an uncle returned from a privateering expedition, —a good 
Christian man he was, too, and his course was thought no 
sin then, — and told us of his conflicts on the seas, and made 
us presents from the trophies of his adventures. 

My father, opposed though he was to the war, still joined a 
company of “exempts,” and his gun and knapsack, marked 
with the initial of our town, stood in sight, ready for the call 
to the battle-field. And we boys, too, formed our little com- 
pany, of which I was proud to rank as “ensign,” with my 
redoubtable tin sword and plush belt and cockade. Did not 
my heart swell with a fresh patriotism, as we paraded through 
the streets on Saturday afternoons? Sometimes we had an 
evening drill, which was especially enjoyed, — Heaven save 
the mark,— when, after my good grandmother’s example, 
some generous friend would invite us to halt in front of her 
window, and would bring forth liberal potations of freely-flow- 
ing “toddy.” Thanks toa kind Providence, who delivered 
me, although not all of that gallant little band escaped, in 
after life, from an appetite for what is now, in every form, so 
repugnant to my taste. 

In my early days, the use of intoxicating drinks was uni- 
versal ; and I am sometimes surprised that a single child was 
then saved from the fangs of intemperance. We may imag- 
ine, from some newspaper reports, that this vice prevails now 
as never before. But that is an egregious mistake ; whatever 
amount of alcoholic drinking may now be practiced in private, 
one thing is sure, — there is not that open and indiscriminate 
indulgence in this custom then prevalent. For some years 
within the present century, these beverages were as sure to 
be found in every house as water itself. At morn, noon, and 
night, when you entered the door, the salutation soon was: 
“ What will you take?” A well-covered sideboard of decan- 
ters and glasses was thought highly ornamental. The min- 
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ister was invited to drink at his pastoral calls; and no wed- 
ding was celebrated without, if possible, both wine and 
brandy. These articles, and others like them, were seen in 
country and city at places of public amusement. I recollect, 
especially, the old “ Election Day.” This was celebrated by 
all classes in a festive way by the inevitable “election cake.” 
But that, to my boyish appetite, delicious viand, was almost 
universally accompanied by some intoxicating beverage. 
“Cake and punch” were as closely knit together as the 
Siamese twins. The bowling alley was the popular recreation 
of election day ; and the stake of course was sure to be cake 
and punch. Boys, as well as men, would, all the day long, 
bowl and drink. And, in some cases, the amusement, begin- 
ning the first Tuesday in May, would be continued through 
the week. I have even known it prolonged far into summer, 
men leaving their daily work in the fascinations of the game 
and the cup. 

Even at funerals these drinks were sometimes furnished in 
abundance. As early as my tenth year I was once requested 
to attend the funeral of a little child, as one of the bearers. 
After the prayer we were asked, before we went to the grave, 
to “take some toddy.” And we were then all invited to re- 
turn to the house and drink again. Of course every boy 
accepted both these invitations, with no thought of refusal. 
This case might have been an extreme one; I hope it was, 
for this family were melancholy examples of the effects of this 
custom. The father died a sad victim of intemperance, and, 
if I was rightly informed, several of his sons came to the 
same unhappy end. Let us hope that this baleful habit will 
never again sweep over the land, as it then did. I have less 
faith than some persons in legislation on this subject, es- 
pecially when it is relied upon as the only instrument in the 
cause, and when it is drawn into the fiery caldron of party 
politics. But I have more than once seen it demonstrated 
that an honest and earnest press, and the living voice, and 
above all the moral power of personal example, steadily 
persisted in, can stay this desolating flood. When are 
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we to unite, and renew this noble and never-failng exper- 
iment ? 

The privations we suffered, during the war of 1812, were 
only second to those of our fathers in the Revolution. I can 
never forget the straits to which it brought us in the family. 
Nearly all imported articles were beyond our means ; our gar- 
ments were of cheap fabrics. Not only foreign coffees and 
all the best teas were denied us, but at last the miserable 
bohea tea and rye coffee were cut off from constant use, and 
we often sat round our board, confined, one and all, to the 
oft-recurring baked apples and milk. So did, not only an in- 
direct pressure, but a fearful direct taxation, consume our very 
subsistence. The race of children then learned one Christian 
virtue, to which many of them in the present day are stran- 
gers. We acquired no taste for luxuries; simple food and 
moderate indulgences at the table left us with no cravings in 
after life for the ten thousand superfluities, which now so 
often injure both health and character. 

It was the custom throughout the war to follow each great 
victory with some national song. My youthful heart would 
thrill with fresh delight, as the noble Perry’s achievement on 
Lake Erie, or the heroism of Hull in the old “ Constitution,” 
or some other like success, was set forth in quickening verse. 
Nor was it our own country alone which called forth these 
poetic effusions. The fortunes of France were then watched 
with eager eyes; and the little Federalist rejoiced with the 
older one when the great Napoleon had at last been con- 
quered and captured, and when, as the song of the day ran, 
he was “ cooped up in the island of Elba.” And when, after 
his ninety days’ return, tidings came of his Waterloo defeat, 
and I saw Boston illuminated for the victory ot the “Holy 
Alliance,” I joined with my father and all the fathers of 
Federalism in shouting the loud pzan of the hour. 

After a struggle of nearly three years’ duration, the war 
terminated. Although this was more than fifty years ago, I 
recollect the very spot where I stood by the stove in the old 
one-story school-house, when a companion whispered to me, 
as he came in, “There is peace.” <A jubilee at once filled 
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our young hearts, and precious little study was there through 
that long afternoon. In the evening our two field-pieces were 
dragged through the deep snow to the venerated “ common,” 
of revolutionary fame, and a salvo was fired, to which all 
hearts responded. And soon I joined with the wise boys of 
our party in the jeu desprit of the hour: “ Peace ratified ; 
Federalists gratified ; Democrats mortified.” 

My grandfather, full of personal memories of the great 
contest of 1775, designated this short and comparatively un- 
important conflict as “the sixpenny war of 1812.” But it 
was claimed by many at the time that our glorious victories, 
especially those by sea, vindicated our national honor, and 
made Great Britain pay us a more just respect. This was 
perhaps true; but how long must it be that strife and car- 
nage, brute force alone, can secure respect among the na- 
tions? Shall the sword devour forever? Is the voice of the 
Prince of Peace never to be heard and obeyed in the council 
chamber? Are the horrors and miseries of scenes like those 
now enacted on those fields of Europe, that have for ages 
been drenched with human blood, never to see an end? God 
grant the day may be near when, if Christianity is thus set 
at naught, civilization and humanity will rise up, and demand 
that not war, the resort of barbarism and passion and a grace- 
less ambition for power, but reason and justice shall settle the 
disputes of nations, as they do those of individuals. 

I take another leaf from my early reminiscences, one touch- 
ing the prime virtue of truthfulness. My mother once re- 
proved me for some fault, and I replied, “It seems to me as 
though I could not do anything that is good.” In her kind 
manner she answered, “You do not do everything that is 
wrong ;” and, among other matters, she said I did not tell 
falsehoods. But she gave me too much credit; for, in one 
way, at least, I was led into untruthfulness. It was not un- 
common for my parents to forbid my doing this or that, with 
a threat of punishment if I did it. To escape punishment, I 
would deny having done a thing of which I was really guilty. 
I remember one of our family who had been told by her 
mother not to walk in the water, an indulgence which, like 
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playing in the dirt, seems to be an instinct of little children. 
She had often punished her for doing it, and still one day the 
offense was repeated. But, to escape a whipping, the child 
denied having been in the water. The mother saw that she 
had been there, and instantly punished her. The true course 
would have been to say to her: “ Now tell me the truth, and 
if you do, I will not punish you.” | 

True, the practice of pardon, on mere confession, may 
sometimes encourage a repetition of the offense. But even 
an occasional case of tl.at kind is preferable to the radical 
and interminable evils of habitual falsehood. Do almost any- 
thing with a child, I would say, sooner than compel, or even 
strongly tempt him, to tell a lie. Deception eats out the very 
substance of the character, and leaves it but a honey-comb. 
One is startled to see how this vice interpenetrates, not only 
business, trade, politics, but the inmost fibres of our social 
life. And,whence does all this proceed? Largely, I believe, 
from our erroneous views and wrong courses of education. 
It comes from much of the general home influence. 

I was a very small boy when my older brother was about — 
one day to ride out on the farm. “Let me go with you,’ 
said I. “Yes, but you must go and get your hat.” I ran for 
my hat, but before I had returned, he, not meaning I should 
go with him, had hurried out of my sight. I knew the direc- 
tion, but not the point to which he rode. And on and on I 
went, far beyond where he had, turned in and stopped. A 
long way from home I came to a gate opening into an avenue, 
and there I stood in tears, when a man came out and asked 
me—TI often heard the story in after life — where I was go- 
ing. I told him I wanted to find B. “What is your name?” 
“Tt is A.” “Whatelse?” “Idon’t know.” And now what 
was to be done with me? The man kindly took me in his 
arms— this I remember — and finally concluded to carry me 
over to the centre of the town, and from that point search for 
my home. It was night before we reached the centre; the 
first house we came to was the hotel. My good friend took 
me into that; it so happened that my father then kept the 
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house, and great was my joy and that of my distressed pa- 
rents. All this came of my brother's deceiving me, pretend- 
ing he meant to take me with him when he had no such 
thought in his mind. : 

This was not a rare case; continually we thus, by our 
tricks and frauds with young children, educate them in the 
world-wide school of deception. The little child is told a 
thousand untruths by the parent, to save trouble for the mo- 
ment, in compliance with custom, or thoughtlessly, and some- 
times in utter unconsciousness. We train the child up to 
witness and to practice this vice, and then blame him, and 
perhaps punish him, for doing what we indirectly taught him 
to do. Look on that boy, that girl before you, artless, lean- 
ing, confident and unsuspecting, on your every word, and then 
remember — 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


And now I must speak of another of those losses which 
sorely tried my young heart. My dear paternal grandmother, 
she who was loved wherever her sweet smile was known and 
her bland voice heard, sickened, and was soon called away. 
Bitter was my sorrow, and it was increased by my inability 
even to look on her face after this sad change ; for I was then 
confined to my home by one of that grim catalogue of dis- 
eases through which every one must sooner or later pass. 
There, where I had so often met her fond greeting, I should see 
her no more. I was deprived of the satisfaction of even follow- 
ing her endeared form to the grave. I could only sit at the 
window, and gaze at the funeral train as it passed, grateful 
for that poor privilege. It is said of English funerals, that 
they are so conducted as “to almost blot out any faith in a 
future life.” Too often it has been so with us; but now that 
the ghastly shroud is laid aside, and we bring bright flowers 
for the dead, and decorate the dear spot where they sleep, I 
think we learn from these things lessons of cheerfulness, or 
at least of an abated gloom, and an immortal hope. In the 
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period I allude to, it was not so, and I am glad that, at this 
moment, no unchristian emblem met my eye to mar the fair 
image of that sainted one. I recall that fond image with the 
tender assurance that she did not need the last mysterious 
transformation to make me, or any who knew her well, look 
on her face “as it had been the face of an angel.” 


NO MORE SEA. 
BY ELIZA SCUDDER. 


Life of our life, and Light of all our seeing, 
How shall we rest on any hope but Thee? 
What time our souls, to Thee for refuge fleeing, 
Long for the home where there is no more sea? 


For still this sea of life with endless wailing 
Dashes above our heads its blinding spray, 

And vanquished hearts, sick with remorse and failing, 
Moan like the waves at set of autumn day. 


And ever round us swells the insatiate ocean 
Of sin and doubt that lures us to our graves ; 

When its wild b.llows with their mad commotion 
Would sweep us down—then only Thou canst save. 


And deep and dark the fearful gloom unlighted 
Of that untried and all-surrounding sea, 

On whose bleak shore arriving — lone — benighted, 
We fall and lose ourselves at last —in Thee. 


Yea! in Thy life these little lives are ended, 
Into Thy depths our trembling spirits fall ; 
In Thee enfolded, gathered, comprehended, 
As holds the sea her waves — Thou hold’st us all ! 
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EUROPEAN CHARITIES. 


BY K. G. WELLS. 


ASPIRATION and achievement stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect, the amount of achievement de- 
pendent on the kind of aspiration. These two factors come 
into play in the life of each individual. One only builds bet- 
ter than one knows, when aspiration has borrowed its attri- 
butes from eternity. Aspirations grow in extent and height, 
if the insignificant promptings are duly ministered unto. 
“One does not know how much, one can do until tried,” and 
“Where there is a will, there is a way,” are truisms. 

The rich woman, feeling that her money gives her the 
means to improve domestic service, takes a house, furnishes 
it, places at its head an excellent matron and fills it with 
young girls, who, at her expense, are fitted to live in families. 
A child, most troublesome in early years, in maturer life de- 
siring to repay what she has received, has the care of a home 
committed into her hands, where women, children and men 
can come at any time for temporary aid. For them she per- 
- forms the lowliest offices, hoping to effect as thorough a phy- 
sical and moral reformation as their length of stay permits. 
A servant girl, longing to do something beyond her everyday 
toil, has brightened the path of her mistress by her loving 
ways, and shown to her that humility and sweetness are worth 
more than book lore selfishly acquired; and the maid’s 
achievement is the influence that she has gained over the 
restless home. In a country almshouse, an old lady, whose 
life apparently ended with her entrance there, finds that pro- 
fanity has ceased, and the children are healthier, because the 
aspiration within her has not died with her years. 

Aspirations are not inhabitants of dream-land, they are 
latent energies, seeking realization ; that they often lack wis- 
dom, and are doomed to disappointment, is the natural disci- 
pline of the individual, who finds, sooner or later, that endless 
stages of existence offer fresh fields for sowing and reaping. 
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It is in this way that biography becomes useful. The indi- 
vidual and his results, what he was and what he wrought, the 
power and its form, is there for us to read. 

“Six Months among the Charities of Europe” leads us into 
the midst of results originating in every case from one man’s 
persistent desire. The book, written by John de Liefde, is in 
two volumes, giving an account of fifteen institutions in Ger- 
many and France. 

The Rauhe Haus at Horn, near Hamburg, was founded by 
Wichern and his friends in 1833. This Wichern, as a Sun- 
day-school teacher and visitor to the poor, was imbued with a 
desire to establish a vettungs/aus. By much praying and 
external aid it was accomplished. The children, admitted 
through a written contract, are divided into families, living in 
separate houses within the same enclosure, as therein lay the 
secret of preserving family feeling, upon which Wichern laid 
much stress. Younger children are always mingled with the 
elder, the order of the day is marked out for labor in school, 
in the house, the workshop, and the field. In each house re- 
sides a brother, a young man who must be acquainted with a 
trade and bear a good character. These brothers belong to 
Wichern’s Inner Mission, which is of much larger import 
than the Home Mission, though concerning itself only with 
the baptized. These brothers, bound to implicit obedience to 
Wichern and his committee, may be sent to any part of the 
world, but are not restrained by a vow, nor restricted to any 
uniform, and, if not in the Rauhe Haus, may marry. In the 
Danish-German war of 1864, they proved their courage and 
devotion. With each brother lives a candidate of theology, who 
controls the teaching of the brethren and the children. Ap- 
plications are constantly made for brethren, who are wanted 
as directors of reformatories, schools, hospitals, &c. The 
boys, on leaving the Rauhe Haus, are apprenticed to trades- 
men, and the girls sent into family service. 

The Deaconess House, at Kaiserswerth, is too well known 
to require much comment. Like Wichern, Fliedner was a 
man in humble life, so poor that he once traveled a hundred 
miles with only one florin, and again a hundred and twenty 
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miles, living on plums as cheaper than bread. A quick, ac- 
tive man, always eating in haste, unless he had his favorite 
dish, potatoes with the skins, and showing his activity even in 
the word hurtig, quick, with which he tried his quill pen, 
though one lasted him nine months. The buildings of the 
Kaiserswerth Colony are the Mother House, divided into the- 
Nursing aud Instructing Sisters, the Infant School, the Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum, the House of Refuge, for released 
female prisoners and magdalens, the Institution for Protestant 
Insane Women, and the House of Rest, the Fezer-Abend, for 
aged deaconesses. 

At Duisburg is the House for Deacons, started by Fliedner 
in 1844, to supply “laborers for every department of the work 
of charity and evangelization,” who, on entrance to the estab- 
lishment, are obliged to furnish an autobiography of their 
outer and inner life, and to state what minister had been of 
the most spiritual benefit to them, —a condition which now 
would be a poor test of character. 

In. France, long before the time of Vincent de Paula, 
Henry de la Marck, son of Robert IV., invited Protestants 
fleeing from the cruelty of Henry II. to his principality of 
Sedan, and instituted the demoiselles de charité. The title of 
deaconess had never been employed till Fliedner introduced 
it into Germany. Rev. Antoine Vermeil endeavored to 
renew the institution, which had fallen into decay, and, after 
the same series of vicissitudes as all founders experience, a 
refuge for repentant women was established ; a vetenue for 
released young female prisoners who enter of their own ac- 
cord, and the disciplinaire for vicious girls placed there by 
their parents ; a hospital for female invalids ; an infirmary for 
children, and private sick rooms. There is also a preparatory 
school for training deaconesses, who are pledged to remain 
two years, and can then remain in the service of the estab- 
lishment, or serve where they choose. At least two-thirds 
remain, receiving no salary, but retaining their personal prop- 
erty ; what they earn is paid into the establishment. They 
teach the young, save the sinful, and cure the sick, within the 
house and outside of it at various stations, 
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The society for training voluntary schoolmasters for the 
poor, at Beuggen, began in a manner that might serve as 
a hint to us in our constantly increasing charities. A large 
room was opened for the storing of gifts, and, many articles 
still being wanted, a little book was sent round, with headings 
at the top of each page, such as, Parlor Furniture, Kitchen 
Utensils, Earthenware, etc., that each person might signify 
what he was willing to give. Zeller, the superintendent, 
writes, “I know no substitute for Biblical instruction. I con- 
sider the withdrawal of the Bible from the schools as a sin, 
and I look upon any school where such robbery has been com- 
mitted as stricken with the judgment of God.” What would 
Cincinnati say to that? One of his sermons is thus oddly di- 
vided: firstly, “Up!” (Romans xiii, 11: “Awake out of 
sleep.”) ; secondly, “Off!” (ver. 12: “Cast off the works of 
darkness.) ; “On!” (verses 12 and 14: “Put ov the armor 
of light ; put oz the Lord Jesus Christ.) 

That Duisburg might be kept free from men guilty of ju- 
dicial crime, an asylum for such was founded at Lintorf, and 
here again we see how much simpler was the origin of these 
German charities than our American ones, which wait till a 
large amount is collected, and then expend it in building, 
starting another subscription for the maintenance of the 
charity. Mr. Dietrich, a Duisburg deacon, an assistant, two 
neglected men and an old cook, with a mattress for Dietrich, 
not superior to those of the other inmates, no chairs, a table 
made by the village joiner (one alone of its stout legs was after- 
wards made into four of the ordinary size), and meals, which 
one day consisted of porridge, another of potatoes and tur- 
nips, and on the next of porridge with a bit of bacon, con- 
stituted the establishment. The first principle of the system 
of education is perfect liberty. The men, of whom not more 
than eighteen at any one time are in the asylum, such a num- 
ber being deemed sufficient for the control of one director, 
can enter or leave when they please. No bar or keys are 
used. The inmates are generally convict mechanics, clerks 
and servants, for whom, on their departure, occupation is 
found, as it is harder for them to procure situations than for 
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those of the lowest class, like navvies and operatives. While 
in prison, they never learned to control themselves by their 
own will, and consequently, when set free, fall again into mis- 
ery from this very cause. Here they are taught to govern 
themselves, and to cultivate the habits of social, orderly life. 
Forty per cent turn out well. 

The boarding-out system of children by the local authorities 
had fallen into much disrepute in Germany, when Pastor 
Bram, convinced that, though establishments were excellent, a 
better training could be given in families, succeeded, in 1845, in 
finding nine private houses, where twenty-five children were 
boarded. He met with much opposition from the asylums, but 
finally succeeded in establishing a “Society for the Education 
of Poor, Abandoned, and Neglected Children in Christian Fam- 
ilies.” A house was hired for the reception of children, until 
the disposition of each could be ascertained, and the family 
provided the most fitted to cope with it. The mother society 
established’ branch and local societies, each with its own 
board of administration, whilst presbyteries gradually intro- 
duced them into the churches. The members of the societies 
met once or twice a year, and questions then brought up were 
afterwards discussed in the correspondenzblatt. The families 
preferred were those of the laboring class, as thereby the 
child would be retained in its more natural position, the char- 
acter of the mother, the father, the child, and even the ser- 
vant, being carefully examined. They are never requested to 
admit the “thoroughly neglected,” or “those with whom neg- 
lect has begun,” only “abandoned children, left to themselves 
without control or guidance ;” and if any child, through in- 
creasing evil habits, proves detrimental to the family, it is 
removed to an asylum. It is to be earnestly desired that 
Pastor Bram’s system could be imitated in every town and 
state ; the expense of it is less than that of supporting pub- 
lic institutions, two parties are benefited, the child and the 
family, and greater good effected for the child’s character. It 
is the same idea of the family, as the centre of moral opera- 
tion, which was the corner-stone of Wichern’s system. 

At this time, when women are beginning to feel that they 
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are answerable for the continued, sin of other women, and 
one inefficient measure after another is devised, it is cheering 
to read of the actual good accomplished by Pastor Heldring 
and his establishments, near Hemmen in Holland. In a 
solitary spot, in 1848, was erected the Steenbeek Asylum, 
presided over by a noble lady, the board and lodging of each 
girl being provided for by the auxiliary societies, or by some 
one individual. The principle, as we have seen elsewhere, is 
that of perfect Christian liberty. There are common rules 
for all, however, which all gratefully accept, such as a prohi- 
bition to attend any neighboring church. The girls can go 
in and out of the house at any time of the day, but are locked 
into their rooms at night, each room holding one occupant. 
The work for which they are trained begins by learning to 
make mats, and ascends to the grade of lady’s maid. If one 
of the girls should wish to depart, she is left for a day in a 
bare room with her Bible, at intervals visited by ladies, and, 
if very obstinate, by Mr. Heldring ; and if at night her reso- 
lution still remains the same, she is allowed to leave, though 
this treatment seldom fails in altering her intention. Volun- 
tary entrance, voluntary departure. Four hours every week 
are occupied by the directors in catechising. Mr. Heldring 
seldom questions a girl about the state of her soul or speaks 
to her of conversion. Experience has taught him that they 
thus become hypocritical or sentimental. They must learn 
for themselves that “Christ’s saving love is a holy and in 
many instances a hard love.” They must either depart from 
iniquity or leave the house. In the fifteenth year of its ex- 
istence three hundred and fifty-two had left the house, of 
whom one hundred and thirty-one “were saved, if not all of 
them for. the kingdom of heaven, at least for society on 
earth.” The women at Steenbeek are absolutely fallen wom- 
en; but at Talitha Kumi girls from six to sixteen and up- 
wards are admitted, who are on the way to a life of sin— 
some of the children had been in prison twice. The method 
observed in many of the Dutch orphan-houses, of dividing 
the life of the girls between the school and the sewing-room, 
was at once discarded, and domestic labor taught ; for girls 
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who are able to sew and read dislike family service and more 
quickly take up a life of prostitution. Confession and pun- 
ishment are separated. The consequence of the sin, even 
when acknowledged, must naturally ensue. The excellence 
of the system is shown in that, at Talitha, only one out of 
seven or eight is lost, at Steenbeek, one out of three. Still 
another institution was needed for those above sixteen, those 
who were too sinful to be at Talitha, but not yet wholly aban- 
doned as at Steenbeek; and therefore, as an intermediate 
asylum, arose Bethel, in 1863. 

The first article of the Netherland Mettray, founded by 
Mr. Surnigar in imitation of the French Mettray, is, “to 
receive into an agricultural colony as many indigent and neg- 
lected boys of the Protestant religion as the funds will per- 
mit, and to educate them for a certain period of time,” usually 
from the ninth to the eighteenth year. The boys are lodged 
in separate houses or families consisting of twelve youths, 
the House-Father and the Elder Brother, the latter title a 
mark of distinction for the best boy. Some, extraordinarily 
good, are called monitors. Each boy on his entrance is pro- 
vided with a pocket-book, in which are questions and head- 
ings concerning his own character, which he is expected to 
answer and keep. Every kind of bodily punishment is pro- 
hibited. Public opinion among the boys, homceopathic or 
symbolical measures, are sufficient. Two idle boys were sen- 
tenced to play marbles all day long. Two, having taken a 
cup of tea when forbidden, were compelled to draw the cup 
and saucer. The weak point in the system is the absence of 
women as assistants, and of girls, thus exposing the boys on 
leaving Mettray to the sudden charms of female society, 
which evil Wichern guarded against by introducing families 
of girls into his colony. 

The Agricultural Colony at Sainte Foy is for juvenile Prot- 
estant delinquents, that they may be removed from the per- 
nicious influence of adult prisoners and of Roman Catholics 
to which they were exposed. Only ten per cent turn out 
unfavorably in after life, and even in those cases the misde- 
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meanors amount to scarcely more than slight infractions of 
the police regulations. 

We have but scanty space to notice another asylum, with 
which our record must close. At Laforce (Dordogne), the 
establishments of Mr. Bost, a Protestant minister, now num- 
ber five, but the beginning was marked by poverty and 
hope. One house involved another, debt increased, relieved 
by prayer and gifts. His first purpose in 1846 was to found . 
a house of refuge for Protestant orphans. In this Famz/le 
Evangelique the girls perform all the labor, and are taught to 
become good servants and even teachers. Every week, idi- 
otic, insane, and incurable children were sent to him whom 
he could not receive. One most hideous-looking child ap- 
peared, so repulsive that he took her into his own house, and 
after threc months succeeded in effecting an entrance into 
her mind through her imitation of music. Therefore he gath- 
ered other similar girls, and finally built Bethesda for them 
and Ebenezer for epileptic girls. But now came idiotic and 
incurable boys. Of course they could not be placed with the 
girls. Soon he had five in his own house, which necessitated 
the erection of Siloé. ‘Then came distressing and interest- 
ing cases of epileptic boys, and Bethel was formed for them. 
Laforce bears testimony to the fact that the heart of the idiot 
developes faster than his mind. A most touching proof of 
this occurred in the case of one poor girl, deaf, dumb, blind, 
paralytic and epileptic, wno was taken charge of by an idiot, 
who guarded and nursed her and loved her until she died. 





A FRAGMENT. 


Let us so live that every hour 

May die as dies the natural flower, 

A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and word and deed 
May have within itself the seed 

Of future good and future meed. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The time at which we go to press does not allow of a full 
consideration of the work of the Conference in this number. 
Topics of great interest are suggested by its leading votes, 
but their consideration must be deferred. We take only time 
to give some little traits of its temper. 

As in the previous meetings, it was plain that the deepest 
interest centred in the question of the basis or platform of 
the Conference. When this subject was, by appointment, to 
come up, the crowded aisles and eager faces and general buzz 
of conversation, as the assembly settled into place, showed 
the strength of the feelings enlisted in the issue. It is not 
an uncommon thing to speak of this interest in points of be- 
lief as alien to the practical spirit of true religion; but the 
fact cannot be doubted that no other questions so engross 
the minds of a religious assembly or communion as those 
pertaining to the foundations of faith. It is the spontaneous 
testimony of the human soul to the value of truih, and re- 
veals the conviction that all hearty and efficient work finds 
its inspiration in belief. 

What actually transpired during the discussion, and the 
final result, can be read by all who wish in the full report of 
| the proceedings furnished by the enterprise of the “Christian 

Register” in the columns of that paper. But the printed 
report only imperfectly shows what must have impressed 
every person present, the union of the most resolute serious- 
ness on both sides with perfect sweetness of temper. The 
prevailing purpose and desire seemed to be, not to assert 
opposing ideas or considerations, but to find a possible and 
honest ground of union, a statement that should not simply 
patch over and hide the disagreements among us, either from 
our own or the world’s eyes, but should express the basis on 
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which most of us believe it possible still to live, labor and 
love together as a fellowship of Christians. The immense 
difficulty of this was not disguised, nor the impossibility of 
obtaining it if both sides should insist on the full assertion of 
their special views, But in an unusual degree there was 
shown by the one side the purpose to be true to Christ and 
yet large and inclusive in spirit ; by the other, to be true to 
the principle of spiritual freedom, yet accepting the propriety 
of a Christian limitation to our co-operative fellowship. 
There seemed to be not properly a yze/ding on either side, 
but what may be described as a clearing of vision; on the 
one side a recognition of the fact that faith in Christ repre- 
sents a spiritual tie, not the acceptance of a dogmatic state- 
ment, and so is found in all who draw the strength of their 
religious hope and the inspiration of their religious life from 
him ; on the other side an awakened consciousness of such 
a religious dependence on Christ, which had been dulled by 
the habitual assertion of critical and theoretical doubts. 
Whether the precise form of words finally adopted is the 
best possible, we are not ready to say, or whether peace will 
follow this apparent settlement. Votes cannot change facts, 
and the future will depend not on the skill with which this 
article is framed, but on the presence or absence of a real 
and essential unity of spirit and community of aim. At 
least we may earnestly pray that the great Head of the 
church will reveal himself in his power and spirit to all who 
love him, and lift us above any weak and narrow quibbling 
about forms of words, into true, vital union with himself and 
the Father, and thus into the widest possible charity to our 
brethren. ' ‘ 


REV. STEPHEN G. BULFINCH, D.D. 


Since our last issue we have been grieved by the sudden 
removal of this dear friend of ours, who has long been among 
the most highly valued contributors to the “ Religious Maga- 
zine.” We do not propose to write his memoir ; but we can- 
not lose the opportunity of paying our brief tribute of loving 
gratitude to his memory. . 
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Of a stock of rare excellence and rich fruitage for several 
generations, Thomas and Stephen Bulfinch united, to a degree 
seldom witnessed, the inherited traits that come only of gen- 
tle breeding, and the high culture of minds equally loyal to 
the old and hospitable to the new in thought, literature, and 
theology. With some discrepancy of age, and still more of 
calling and surroundings, they were as twin brothers in a 
community of liberal pursuits, pure tastes, and spiritual love- 
liness. After a brief separation, they are now united in 
blessed memories on earth no less than in the society of 
heaven. 

Rev. Dr. Bulfinch was a poet by birthright. With a keen 
sense of beauty, harmony, and rhythm, with a quick suscep- 
tibility to the grandeur and the loveliness of the exterior 
world, and with an equally prompt and vivid feeling for every 
token of the divine in humanity, his prose often hardly 
needed versification to make it poetry, while no process of 
transmutation could have turned his poetry into prose. His 
sermons and his hymns seemed of the same staple, and that, 
of profound and realizing devout sentiment, presented in 
forms and through imagery that were manifestly never far 
sought, but to him spontaneous and natural. Some of his 
hymns have already taken their place among the most cher- 
ished of our sacred lyrics ; and many more, no less beautiful, 
will pass out of memory solely because they were adapted to 
special occasions. He had achieved that rarest of poetical 
accomplishments, the mastery of the sonnet, attempted in 
vain by some men of world-wide reputation, — a frame of ex- 
quisite beauty for those who can fill it without either undue 
compression or meaningless redundancy. The last poem 
that he wrote (as we suppose,) was in this form, — an expres- 
sion of sympathy with a friend in a sorrow similar to one 
then recent in his own experience ; and were it not so sweet 
and rich in thought and feeling, it would be well worth study 
for its artistical completeness and symmetry. 

His sermons were evangelical, in the best sense of the 
word, pervaded by a faith which no reasoning could have 
made stronger, by an intense feeling of the spirit and the 
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power of the Saviour, and by a realized communion and close 
fellowship with the unseen world. Sincere Christians of wide- 
ly different creeds, in listening to him, felt that his words were 
such as betokened him as of Christ’s lineage, and therefore 
of their own kindred. We have heard from him discourses 
which reminded us of such communings as might have been 
held among the early disciples who had looked upon the face 
of the Lord. Such preaching could not be popular, as that 
term is commonly applied, always with a flavor of coarseness 
and flippancy ; but it was much more than popular, — it re- 
freshed, nourished and gladdened receptive spirits, and many 
there are who will be eternally grateful to him for having 
uttered the very words suited to their specific craving, need, 
or sorrow, — the words which they could not but recognize 
as a message from the Lord. 

He was a man of learning, both deep and wide. A reader, 
student, and scholar, for his life long, he had a large conver- 
sance with the best books, ancient and modern. At once an 
accomplished Hebraist, and familiar with much of the fresh- 
est German thought in its native tongue, he had ready for 
use in his treasury things both new and old. And he knew 
how to use them. His mind was not, like many, laden be- 
yond the capacity of stowage; but his acquisitions were so 
assimilated, and made so thoroughly his own, that he could 
employ them without pedantry or ostentation. 

Several of his books are such as could have been written 
by no man of ordinary ability or moderate attainments. We 
may say this emphatically of his two treatises on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, which show a thorough knowledge of 
the best antecedent literature in this department, a clear per- 
ception of the present state of the controversy between faith 
and unbelief, and the capacity of successful encounter alike 
with the audacity and the subtlety of modern skepticism. We 
believe that of the very many compends of the Christian evi- 
dences now before the public, there is none so well adapted 
for school and college use, or so likely to be instructive, satis- 
fying, and edifying to the serious inquirer of the present day, 
as these admirable books of our brother. 
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But we most of all love to think of him in the integrity, 
purity, gentleness and sweetness of his daily life. Seldom is 
it our privilege to witness such an embodiment of the beauty 
of holiness. His modest and lowly self-consciousness no 
doubt took the form of contrite confession before God ; but 
it must have been for faults and failings too microscopic for 
the eyes even of his nearest friends. We knew him in his 
early youth, and, with no lack of young ardor and enthusi- 
asm, there was then in his whole character a sanctity which 
might have suited venerable age. We have known him inti- 
mately in his later years, and have seen in him, with mature 
experience and ripened wisdom, the sunny temperament, the 
constant outflow of genial feeling, the fervor of affection and 
quick glow of sympathy, which show us that the heart need 
not grow old. In his home the cynosure of reverence and 
love ; to his friends dear as few can be, outside of the circle 
of near kindred,— he was taken when we all felt that he could 
ill be spared, were it not so visibly a passage on to higher 
service and society. To us the tidings of his unwarned dis- 
solution came as a thunderstroke. But we would-not, if we 
could, have it otherwise. He had so lived that death could 
not come too soon or too suddenly for him ; and we are thank- 
ful for him that he was spared the pain of parting, and of 
anxious thought for those whom he would be called to leave. 

P. 
WHAT IS DEATH? 


The following are said to have been the last lines ever penned by the 
lamented William Leggett. 


Why, what is Death but Life 
In other forms of being? Life without 
The coarser attributes of men, the dull 
And momently decaying frame which holds 
The ethereal spirit in, and binds it down 
To brotherhood with brutes! There’s no 
Such thing as Death: what’s so called is but 
The beginning of a new existence, a fresh 
Segment in the eternal round of change. 
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LETTER FROM REV. DR. THOMPSON. 


We publish the following letter from one of our Editors, who has 
been absent several weeks for the benefit of his health. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 22, 1870. 
Mr. BowLes. 

My dear Sir,— The telegraph brings to me the gratifying 
intelligence that the National Conference yesterday adopted, 
by a vote of two hundred and sixty-six to thirty-two, the 
following substitute for the Ninth Article of the Constitu- 
tion : — 

“ Reaffirming our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit, and the widest 
practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish to be 
followers of Christ.’ 


This result places the denomination where your Maga- 
zine, against formidable opposition from the Unitarian press, 
has been striving to establish it, and proves that it under- 
stood not only the urgent need, but the real demand, of the 
Unitarian Church. I rejoice with you in what has been 
accomplished. May I not also congratulate your readers, and 
indeed our whole household of faith, that the largest organi- 
zation in our body has affirmed in a clear voice its “allegiance 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ”? Such allegiance, every one 
sees, involves the giving no “countenance” to opinions and 
teachings adverse in significance and effect to that gospel. 
Let us now cease from controversy, and devote all our ener- 
gies, with new consecration and a zeal kept active, and “ac- 
cording to knowledge,” by constant communing with the holy 
Spirit of Truth and Love, to the building up of our churches, 
reforms, — to every work by which society may be moulded 
and lifted into a more perfect realization of that “kingdom of 
heaven” inaugurated in the life and word of Jesus Christ. 


Very truly yours, 
James W. TuHompson. 





“An hour's patience will procure a long period of rest.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


THE CONFERENCE. 
“The Church heareth none but Christ.” 


Tue Conference at New York, which uncontrollable circumstances 
kept us from attending, marks, as we trust, an auspicious era in the 
Unitarian denomination. It rescinded the famous Ninth Article, and 
passed another in its place, “reaffirming the allegiance of the Confer- 
ence to the gospel of Jesus Christ, and inviting all to our fellowship 
who desire to become the followers of Christ.” This, we think, ought 
to satisfy all parties and all shades of opinion. The best of it is, it 
was not the triumph of one party over another, but the triumph of the 
Spirit, which seemed to breathe through all parties with a controlling 
power, which any individual or all individuals could never give. It 
was passed with a decision and enthusiasm which will forbid the 
imputation that it was the result of policy, and not the expression 
of a hearty Christian allegiance. The sermon of Dr. Elliot seemed 
to have prepared the way, so far as any sermon could doso. As it 
reads, it seems more truly and fervently apostolic than anything we 
have read for a long while, and it could not have been less so in the 
delivery. We have only time to say at present, God bless the Con- 
ference, and bless the brethren, of all wings and centres, who have 
had grace given them to achieve a result which, we hope and be- 
lieve, will be auspicious in its influence in all the liberal churches. 

s. 


THE CONTROVERSY. 


It was inevitable that, pending the meeting of the Conference, 
there should be a controversy warm and earnest ; for great moral 
and spiritual interests were believed to be involved. It would have 
indicated a disgraceful apathy if no controversy had occurred. 
Some of the best and most tried friends of liberal Christianity 
asked to speak through our pages, in order that the question to 
come up might be fairly and fully presented to the churches. It 
would have belied all our advocacy of free discussion, if, at such a 
time, we had tried to suppress it. Our neighbors of the “ Chris- 
tian Register” charged this magazine with “vinegar and gall.” In 

12 
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more fraternal and amiable mood, they will look in vain for the 
sourness or the bitterness, and will find only the utterance of deep 
and strong convictions. 

Many friends of the cause have given us, personally or by letter, 
their approving word, which we shall take good care still to deserve, 
both by loyalty to the Christ, and by seeking his spirit in the char- 
ity that thinketh no evil. We shall be pardoned for printing the 
following from a highly respectable source : — 


“Mr. BOwLEs. 

“My dear Sir, —I desire through you to thank the editors of the 
“Monthly,” for the rich treat in the way of truth given me in the 
October number. Its columns have often carried joy to my soul, 
because of its steady and consistent defense of a pure and living 
faith ; but the number before me seems to excel any previous issue. 
You cannot fail of proper support while so fearlessly advocating 
the cause of God and his Christ, our Lord and Master. Go on. 
The re:ult is sure. 


” 
. 





“Very truly yours, 


LETTER FROM REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


Lonpon, Sept: 28, 1870. 

Dear Mr. BowLes:—I hope to be in my home and in my 
church with health more than re-established by the first of Novem- 
ber ; but it is important that the arrangments for carrying on your 
magazine should be completed before that time, and I ought at 
once to write what I should prefer to say, that you must relieve me 
from all further editorial charge of “The Monthly.” After a vaca- 
tion of eight months my parochial duties will require the time and 
thought which I have tried to give to your readers. Let me say to 
them in parting, that my relations to the magazine have been a 
source of great pleasure to me. Believing as I do, even in the face 
of so many who are disposed to treat our gospel as an old wives’ 
fable, that Christianity is as reasonable and true as it is comforting, 
authentic human history of the most wonderful and transcendent 
sort, and the most genuine and sweetest of religious experiences, the 
way of God to man, and the way of man to God, the only hope of our 
poor sinful world, I have been glad to bear my testimony from month 
to month in the pages of “The Monthly,” to read the signs of the 
times as they may be studied by the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and in the strength of my Christian 
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faith to keep a kind side for all honest thought, scientific or eco- 
nomic, to be liberal by reason of my Christianity, and not in spite 
of my Christianity. I only wish that I could have done better jus- 
tice to my own convictions ; and it is my earnest desire and prayer 
that the people called liberal Christians may so hold and practice 
the gospel that Christ may be the end of all mere sectarianism, 
dogmatism, and ecclesiasticism to the tens of thousands who wait 
to be gathered into a living, working, and rejoicing church through a 
simple confession of the Son of God. Thanking you, my dear Mr. 
Bowles, very heartily for your kindness and ready co-operation dur- 
ing my twelve years’ term of service, I remain sincerely yours, 
Rurus EL tis. 


REMINISCENCE OF DR. BULFINCH. 


This name had become familiar as a household word to all who 
are acquainted with Unitarian literature. All that he wrote was 
pervaded by a sweet, devotional spirit, breathed sometimes in songs 
of praise, which will have a permanent place in Unitarian hymnol- 
ogy. “The Harp and the Cross,” compiled by him, and containing 
some of his own effusions, : hows’ how choice was his reading, and 
how lively his appreciation of the best inspired devotional poetry, 
which always touched a responsive chord of his own. He had 
been for years a contributor to the pages of this magazine. He 
sometimes touched upon questions in controversial theology, but he 
was more at home in subjects pertaining directly to the spiritual 
life and the aspirations of the soul. 

In religion he was classed with the “conservatives,” and ac- 
knowledged the name himself. He was a firm believer in Chan- 
ning Unitarianism, and had not a doubt that this would finally 
prevail, and by its own inherent force either convert to itself or 
cause to part away from it the radicalism which has found a place 
within the denominational lines. He voted for the famous Ninth 
Article, as an act of courtesy, and was opposed to its repeal. 

The last meeting with him was one to be gratefully remembered. 
It was at the October meeting of the Cambridge Association, at our 
brother Folsom’s house in Concord, the afternoon before Dr. Bul- 
finch died. On the way thither I sat with him in the car, when the 
conversation turned very naturally upon the coming Conference at 
New York. He spoke with warm interest of the state of affairs in 
the denomination, and, as he grew earnest, a pallor came over his 
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countenance which struck me at the time, but which I had never 
before noticed. I thought of it afterwards, and supposed it. was 
only expressive of the earnestness with which he spoke. 

The dissertation of our brother Folsom was on the hindrances to 
the extension and full influence of Christianity. It was very able, 
scholarly, and suggestive, and the conversation which followed, 
both on the subject of the dissertation and other and kindred top- 
ics that grew out of it, was quite free, and continued into the even- 
ing hour. Dr. Bulfinch entered into it with all the geniality of his 
beautiful and sunny spirit. As he left the house for the cars, he 
came between one of the brethren and myself, took each of us by 
the arm, saying to me, “Don’t mind too much what I said in the 
cars.” He had said nothing which required any qualification, but 
he went on to observe, “I should be very sorry to have any schism 
in the denomination, or to have anv of you leave us,” or words to 
that effect. It was the suggestion of his own somewhat tremulous 
spirit, as no hint of the kind had fallen from any one. And we 
walked on, and spoke of our relations to the Christ, how dear they 
were, and. how our life was bound up in his. And as we talked, I 
felt drawn to our brother, nearer than ever before. The delicate 
reserve into which his sensitive nature sometimes retired seemed 
melted away as we communed. How little did he, or any of us, 
imagine that before the sun was to shine on us again he was to 
pass beyond the veil, to open communion with the Christ of whom, 
during the afternoon and evening, he had spoken in a spirit of ten- 
der allegiance! He has left us in the full vigor of his faculties, 
and when he was anticipating years of service in work and in studies 
which he loved. But he has left memories which will always abide 
with us, and we are devoutly grateful that our last recollections of 
him are so delightful. s. 


MR. HEPWORTH’S ACCOUNT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


We find reported in “The New York World” the substance of 
Mr. Hepworth’s sermon in the Church of the Messiah, the Sunday 
after the meeting of the National Conference. We doubt not his 
account of it will greatly interest our readers. 


“This church was crowded yesterday by a large and intelligent 
congregation. The services were as usual, but the interest of the 
people was more than ordinarily displayed. After the singing of 
selected hymns, and an eloquent prayer, the pastor, Mr. Hepworth, 
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preached a sermon on the position and prospects of Unitarianism 
in America, selecting for his text, First Psalm, 2: ‘His delight is 
in the law of the Lord.’ 

“The largest Conference, he said, which has ever been held by our 
body has just been brought to a triumphantly successful and a per- 
fectly satisfactory conclusion. We met, knowing that the question 
of our denominational allegiance to Jesus Christ and the Scriptures 
would be fully and freely discussed. This fact, and the immense 
interest on the subject which has been awakened in our body dur- 
ing the last two years, brought to New York more than six hundred 
delegates, representing every section of the Continent. They came 
not only from New England, which has heretofore been the home 
and stronghold of Unitarian Christianity, but also from nearly all 
the states of the great West, from Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and California. And we were all of us proud of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual material of which we are composed. As I 
looked round upon the men who accept our system of doctrines, I 
could not help a feeling of pride, — quite justifiable, I think, — that 
they were, so many of them, prominent, active, and earnest forces in 
the several communities which they represented. There were schol- 
ars whose printed works exert a wide influence, — an influence far 
transcending the narrow limits of our sect, and find their way 
into many of the theological schools of other denominations ; there 
were eloquent preachers from West and East, whose words were 
listened to with delight by the members of all sects ; there were 
wealthy men who had devoted their ample fortune to the Lord’s 
service, in building up or maintaining philanthropic institutions. 
Altogether it was a rare collection of men. 

“ And these delegates all came with a firm and fixed determination 
that the religious position of the body should be settled beyond dis- 
pute. If the community had misunderstood us it should be set 
right. If a few men who do not represent our opinions have given 
a wrong impression of our allegiance to the Son of God, and our 
belief in the Scriptures as a divine rule of life, we were determined 
to put ourselves on such unequivocal ground that hereafter mistakes 
will be impossible. 

“ This was the general spirit of the meeting. It was a spirit which 
pervaded not simply that part of the body which is called ‘ conser- 
vative,’ but also, I think I may say equally, that part which has 
been called ‘radical.’ A gentler, truer, and more fraternal spirit 
never pervaded a religious assembly. It seemed to me that the 
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Holy Ghost had really descended, for we never before felt our near- 
ness to each other or to God so completely. In a discussion ton- 
cerning the weightiest matters, a discussion that was at times heated 
to a white heat, there was a desire on the part of every one to see 
fair play, and a determination on the part of all to fix the body on 
a solid Christian foundation. And this was done. In our pream- 
ble we affirm that the Lord Jesus Christ is ‘the chief corner-stone.’ 
In the ninth article we reaffirm our allegiance to him and his gos- 
pel, and then invite all who wish to be his followers to unite with us 
in Christian work. With such a platform we must claim the respect 
and the regard and the sympathy of the whole community. Other 
sects may say, ‘You shall not work with us unless you believe ex- 
actly as we do.’ We say, ‘If you wish to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ, come and lend us a hand in the work of regeneration. We 
have succeeded, as no other religious sect has done, in uniting the 
spirit of Christ with the spirit of liberty. I have no doubt that we 
shall gain a larger hearing, and soon take our place by the side of 
the most influential sects in doing the work of the Lord and in giv- 
ing direction to the thought and the purpose of the age. The man 
who hereafter says that Unitarianism is not, in its largest and best 
sense, founded on Christ and the gospel, is criminally stupid or in- 
sincere. I have no doubt that our future is secure beyond perad- 
venture. The whole current of the time flows in our direction. A 
quarter of the good people in New York, whether they know it or 
not, are essentially Unitarian. All we ask is that a man shall inform 
himself concerning our position. The more he thinks of the mat- 
ter the more closely allied to us he will become. ‘With charity 
toward all, with malice toward none,’ we must go on our way, sure 
that the Holy Spirit of God and the blessing of his Son will go 
with us.” 


LyrICAL PRAYER. — Henry Ward Beecher says of it, “If Christ 
isn’t crucified afresh, his hymns are. It is customary to sing, ‘ Let 
all the earth keep silence before Him,’ to cover the stir and disturb- 
ance of putting the hats under the seats and settling down the skirts. 
And this always excites my comical side. The chor are calling 
silence, silence, silence, and filling the house with noise.” 


“Our whole existence is a state of perpetual probation and con- 
tinued retribution ; every moment is the reward of the past and the 
preparation for the future.” — C. Follen. 
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THE GeoRGE SanpD Novets. The genius of “George Sand” is 
as prolific as it is brilliant. Some of the novels of Madame Duce- 
vant, and more especially the earlier ones, are in the interest of a 
pernicious French socialism, deriding the institution of marriage 
and pandering to a prurient imagination. Some others, and more 
especially the later ones, are unexceptionable in moral tone. “M. 
Sylvestre,” translated by Francis G. Shaw, and published by Rob- 
erts Brothers, was lately sent to us by the publishers. We gave it 
to a reviewer competent to report of it faithfully and charged to do 
so. This was done in the October number ; but at the close of the 
notice the reviewer passed to an undiscriminating commendation cf 
the George Sand novels, or what will be likely to be understood as 
such. We presume Roberts Brothers will republish none but the 
better class ; but we should strongly repudiate the general com- 
mendation of our contributor. And we should say, moreover, that 
in our judgment the best of the George Sand novels, so far as we 
know them, do not belong to the best class of novels, nor furnish 
very profitable reading for anybody. S. 


MARGARET, a tale by Sylvester Judd, is republished by Roberts 
Brothers, and will revive freshly the memory of a Unitarian minis- 
ter of rare genius and promise, and an acquaintance with a book to 
which he had given his graphic power of delineation. It gives a 
delineation of nature, of character, and of New England life in the 
transition period of society which followed immediately the times 
of the Revolution. The New England life is the lowest and coarsest 
sort, out of the influence of which Margaret emerges without con- 
tamination. The scene is supposed to be laid somewhere in west- 
ern Massachusetts. The characterization is very accurate, and the 
descriptions of scenery are perfect photographs by one who had 
been a passionate lover of nature in all her aspects. The main 
fault of the book is, there is too much of it. There is redundant 
matter which does not help the narrative, and which hinders rather 
than helps the characterization. There is a quaint humor, and 
sometimes very pungent satire, both of manners and of the old the- 
ology, which give a zest to the book, and those who once take it up 
will be likely to finish it. Ss. 
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The same firm republishes, from the seventh London edition, 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE, by Arthur Helps, favorably known 
to a large class of readers by “Friends in Council,” published a 
few years ago. The present volume is in the same genial and happy 
vein, containing pleasant talk on a variety of subjects, such as 
amusements, statesmanship, poverty and crime and their remedies, 
woman and her powers, companionship, education. Reading the 
book is next to talking with a familiar friend, getting advice from 
which you may sometimes dissent, but at any rate in which you find 
flashes of good sense, wise suggestions, and considerable insight 
into human nature and the motives that sway it. s. 


Another volume of LANGE’s COMMENTARY appears from the press 
of Charles Scribner & Co., comprising four of the Pauline epistles, 
viz., to the Galatians, the Ephesians, the Philippians and the Colos- 
sians. The work is orthodox, and advocates, rightly as we think, 
the Pauline authorship of these epistles ; but whether that to the 
Ephesians was originally addressed to them is by no means made 
certain. The work is for scholars and critics, and is exceedingly 
thorough and exhaustive. But the text is burried in too much 
learning to render this a work for popular use. For reference to 
authorities it will be very valuable to students. It contains so much 
and is so marvelously compacted, as leaves us to wish that some 
important questions had been more fully treated. For example: 
the question of main interest about the Epistle to the Colossians 
pertains to the supposed allusions to Gnosticism contained in it, 
bearing directly on the date, authorship, and purpose of the epistle. 
This question is treated very succinctly, and only hints and refer- 
ences are furnished us. Similar questions come up in reading the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, — questions which the Tiibingen critics 
handle so copiously. Lange’s Commentaries on Paul can never 
supersede the great work of Conybeare and Howson ; but they will 
be valuable acquisitions to the library of any student who wishes to 
have the latest word and be guided to all that can be said pertain- 
ing to the meaning and genuineness of the Pauline writings. _ s. 





ERRATA. 

On page 453, line 22, for man and force, read war and peace, line 26, 
for ready warfare, read deadly weapons. Page 455, line 12, for coming, 
read coursing; line 28, for little side, read little end. 














